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Schooner  to  Overland  Limited."  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  refers  entirely 
to  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway 
System.  The  recent  completion  of  the 
North- Western's  double  track  line  from 
Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River  makes  the 
publication  of  the  article  especially 
timely. 

A  special  edition  of  the  article  has 
been  bound  in  regular  Review  of  Reviews 
covers.  Copies  can  be  secured  by 
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MY  MISSION  IN  GERMANY. 


I 


T  was  during  that  fateful  period, 
"the  raid,"  in  the  fall  of  18S4, 
that  word  came  to  me  from 
President  John  Ta\'lor,  that  I 
was  to  leave  by  the  "underground  rail- 
road," within  forty-eight  hours,  for  a 
mission  to  German\'.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  feelings  I  experienced  for  about 
three  months  prior  to  my  call.  I  had 
no  rest  night  nor  day.  My  mind  was 
far  away  in  Germany  among  my  kin- 
dred and  friends.  I  told  my  wife  that 
I  knew  that  I  should  be  called,  for  I 
had  no  peace  of  mind,  and  though,  usu- 
ally, deeply  interested  in  my  school 
work,  the  school  room  had  now  no 
charms  for  me;  my  interest  was  some- 
where else.  I  felt  that  the  decree  had 
been  passed  in  the  courts  above  and  all 
that  was  lacking  was  the  coming  of  the 
call  from  those  in  authority  in  the  courts 
below,  to  make  the  hea\enly  call  com- 
plete. 

At  this  time  my  little  daughter  Ruth, 
only  about  six  years  old,  had  a  peculiar 
dream.  About  four  weeks  before  the 
call  came,  she  awoke  one  morning  cry- 
ing bitterly;  so  much  so  that  she  could 
not  be  pacified  to  eat  her  breakfast  with 
the  family,    neither  could  she  calm  her 


mind  sufficiently  prior  to  my  leaving  for 
my  work,  to  tell  us  the  cause  of  her 
sobbing  and  crying.  On  m3^  return  at 
noon  my  wife  informed  me  that  it  was 
some  time  after  I  left  before  Kuthy 
could  control  her  feelings  to  tell  the 
cause  of  her  tears,  and  which  she  finally 
related  as  follows:  "Oh  mama,  I  had 
such  a  dream,  I  cannot  get  it  off  my 
mind.  I  dreamt  that  pa  was  called  on 
a  mission,  and  I  saw  him  leave  us  while 
we  were  standing,  crying,  and  then  I 
saw  him  go  across  a  big  pond  of  water, 
and  oh!  I  dreamt,  we  didn't  see  him 
any  more  for  a  long,  long  time.  Oh,  it 
seemed  so  real!"  Then  she  burst  into 
tears  again.  All  day  the  vision  or  dream 
haunted  her  and,  again  and  again  she 
would  break  forth  into  tears.  About 
one  month  after  that  the  call  came,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  that  e\eiitful  night 
when  I  knelt  with  them  in  prayer,  dedi- 
cating that  little  group  to  the  Lord  and 
pleading  with  Him  for  His  care  anil  pro- 
tection over  them;  neither  shall  I  forget 
them  standing  in  tears  as  I  took  my  de- 
parture for  that  long,  long  mission 
across  that  big  pond  of  water- -the  At- 
lantic ocean.  The  mission  lasted  just 
four  years,   one    month,   and   ten  days, 
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before  I  placed  foot  upon  my  threshold 
again.  Thus  was  fulfilled  a  most  re- 
markable dream  and  prompting  by  the 
Spirit,  and  which  together  with  the  feel- 
ings I  had  experienced,  buoyed  me  up 
during  that  long,  long  mission  in  times 
of  trial  and  bitter  experience,  for  I  knew 
that  I  had  been  called  of  God,  and 
whatever  the  result,  whether  T  should 
lay  down  my  life  or  not,  which  seemed, 
at  one  time,  to  be  probable,  I  knew  that 
I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  all 
would  be  well.  And  now,  when  I  look 
back,  I  see  in  nearly  every  step  I  took 
that  a  divine  hand  guided  me,  and  that 
my  call  was  indeed  of  God,  although  it 
was  under  those  peculiar  circumstances, 
"the  raid,"  and  through  that  noted  way, 
the  "underground  railroad."  It  is  some 
of  these  experiences  that  I  now  desire 
to  relate  for  the  benefit  of  young  men 
who  are  upon  missions,  or  who  may  be 
called  in  the  future,  to  show  them  that 
the  Lord  still  works  with  His  mission- 
aries as  He  did  anciently  with  His  ser- 
vants and  apostles,  and  that  the  day  of 
miracles,  of  healings,  and  of  revelations 
has  not  ceased. 

What  seemed  surprising  to  me  was, 
that  while  I  had  been  a  home  missionary 
in  the  Weber  Stake  of  Zion  for  fifteen 
years  and  first  assistant  to  the  stake 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
for  twelve  years,  yet  I  did  not  know  how 
to  preach  the  Gospel  when  I  arrived  at 
my  field  of  labor;  and,  as  result,  I  made 
it  a  matter  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that 
the  Lord  might  reveal  to  me  how  to 
properb'  perform  m\'  dut}'.  I  carried  ' 
with  me,  at  the  time,  a  small  German 
pocket  Bible,  a  German  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  and  a  Book  of  Mormon  in  the 
same  language.  After  fasting  and  pray- 
er for  two  days,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  I  seated  myself  to  read  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  by  ac- 
cident— I  do  not  think  so  now — opened 


to  the  page  where  the  Lord  revealed  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  how  the  Elders 
were  to  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  this  dispensation.  I  had  read  this 
revelation  again  and  again,  but  never 
had  it  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  as 
it  did  at  this  time.  It  was  a  re\'e]ation 
to  me  and  an  answer  to  my  prayer.  I 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  or  how  I  was  to 
preach,  and  especially  did  the  words 
make  an  impression  on  mv  mind,  "heal 
the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  etc."  It  im- 
pressed me  at  once  that  the  sick  would 
be  willing  to  listen  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  as  would  also  the  poor.  My  way 
seemed  clear;  I  resolved  that  when  I 
entered  a  town  I  would  first  seek  the 
poor-house  (and  this  I  knew  I  would 
find  in  every  town)  and  of  its  inmates 
I  would  inquire  who  gave  them  food  and 
clothing  in  time  of  need  and  listened  to 
their  cries.  Such  persons  would  un- 
doubtedly be  willing  to  listen  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  perhaps  receive 
it;  while  the  poor  also  in  all  probability 
would  know  of  the  afflicted  ones,  and 
from  the  two  classes  I  might  find  hear- 
ers of  the  good  word. 

I  started  out  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
firm  determination  to  carrj'  out  the  word 
as  it  had  been  given  to  me.  I  proceeded 
to  the  next  town  and  guided  b\- this  Spirit, 
I  knocked  at  the  first  door  at  which  I  felt 
impressed  so  to  do.  I  made  my  wants 
known,  kindly  informing  the  good  lad}' 
who  answered  my  call,  that  anything 
would  do,  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
would  be  good  enough,  and  that  I  would 
pay  her  for  it.  I  was  made  welcome 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  was  placed  before  me.  While 
enjoying  this,  I  took  occasion  to  intro- 
duce myself  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
The  good  lady  listened  to  me  and  kindly 
invited  me  to  call  again,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  money  I  offered  her,  while,  at 
the    same    time,    she    requested    me    to 
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visit  her  brother,  who,  she  said,  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  beautiful  princi- 
ples I  had  explained  to  her.  I  did  so, 
but  found  him  over-religioush'  zealous, 
and  realizing  I  could  do  nothing  with 
him  I  asked  him  if  there  were  anj'  poor 
or  sick  in  the  town.  He  told  me  there 
were,  and  escorted  me  to  the  window  to 
show  me  a  house  in  which  a  poor  sick 
man  resided.  He  further  told  me  that 
this  man  had  been  afflicted  for  two  years, 
and  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  had 
been  so  for  about  six  months;  that  the 
doctors  had  given  him  up  and  that, 
seemingl)',  he  could  neither  die  nor  get 
better. 

I  proceeded  to  the  house.  On  knock- 
ing, a  female  voice  bade  me  enter.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sight  that  met  my 
gaze.  Upon  a  snow  white  bed  and  pil- 
lows lay  an  aged  man  whose  face  and 
flowing  white  locks  and  beard  vied  with 
the  coverlet  upon  which  lay  his  folded, 
feeble  hands,  clasped  as  it  were  in  pra}'- 
er.  The  wild  look  from  his  eyes  only 
too  plainly  confirnied  the  statement 
that  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  An  aged, 
grief-stricken  lady  sat  by  his  side,  seem- 
ingly in  an  attitude,  indicating  that  she 
also  had  been  engaged  in  prayer.  The 
surroundings  were  very  meagre,  and 
told  the  old  story  that  poverty  and  sick- 
ness in  that  hovel  went  hand  in  hand. 
After  introducing  myself  as  a  missionary 
and  giving  a  few  comforting  words, 
which  I  found  were  much  needed  in  that 
house,  the  old  lady  related  to  me  be- 
tween tears  and  sobs  the  afflicted  condi- 
tion of  her  husband,  combined  with  her 
extreme  poverty. 

I  told  her  that  if  she  could  have  faith, 
the  Lord  W(juld  hear  her  i)rayers  and 
either  her  husband  would  be  better  or 
the  Lord  would  take  him  to  Himself. 
After  explaining  the  tirst  i)rinciplc  of 
the  Gospel,  faith,  to  her,  I  invited  her 
to  kneel  with  me  in  i)rayer.     Following 


this  I  anointed  him  with  oil  and  blessed 
him.  My  intention  was  to  ask  the  Lord 
to  take  him  to  Himself,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise and  entireb'  contrarj'  to  what  I 
had  intended  to  say,  I  blessed  him  with 
health  and  strength  and  promised  him 
he  should  be  restored  in  body  and  mind. 
No  one  could  be  any  more  surprised 
over  what  I  had  said  than  I  was.  The 
restoration  of  a  man  in  that  condition, 
seemed  an  impossibility,  and  the  more  I 
looked  at  him  the  more  I  doubted  my 
own  words,  and  I  chided  myself  for 
what  I  had  said.  However,  the  words 
had  been  spoken  and  all  I  could  do  was 
to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
On  my  departure  I  promised  the  lady  I 
would  call  again  in  a  week.  That  week 
seemed  to  me  a  month;  that  emaciated 
face,  wreathed  with  its  ifowing  white 
locks  and  snow  white  beard,  together 
with  that  vacant  stare,  fairly  haunted 
me,  and  the  more  I  thought  upon  my 
words  the  less  faith  I  had  in  them,  and  the 
more  I  regretted  that  I  had  uttered  them. 
Time,  as  already  observed,  passed 
slowly,  and  no  one  but  those  who  have 
had  a  similar  experience  can  realize  how 
I  felt.  I  plead,  fasted  and  prayed  that 
the  Lord  might  fulfill  my  words.  At 
last  the  day  came,  and  my  feelings  as  I 
approached  the  house  can  better  be 
imagined  than  told  in  words.  I  knocked 
at  the  door  and  a  man's  voice  bade  me 
enter.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight 
that  greeted  me  as  I  o|)ened  the  door. 
There  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stooil 
an  aged  man,  clad  in  a  black  suit  of 
broad-cloth,  and  with  out-stretched 
hands  to  welcome  me,  while  tears  of 
gratitude  were  coursing  down  his  pale 
cheeks.  I  recognized  him  at  once  as 
my  patient,  restored  to  health  and 
strength  again.  Never,  never  shall  I  for- 
get the  sight.  W'e  simply  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  gazed  at  each  other  and 
broke  down  in  tears.    We  all  three  wept. 
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After  the  old  lady  could  control  her- 
self she  related  to  me  what  had  trans- 
pired during  the  week.  I  should  have 
stated  that  while  I  yet  prayed  the  old 
gentleman  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 
The  old  lady  informed  me  that  he  did 
not  wake  from  this  until  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  when  he  did  he  was 
perfectly  sensible  and  immediately  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  get  up  and  dress  him- 
'self.  She,  however,  persuaded  him  to 
stay  in  bed  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
That  night  he  slept  peacefully  as  a 
•child,  contrary  to  the  way  he  had  done 
before,  for  prior  to  that  time  he  would 
rave  and  moan,  imagining,  from  his 
•conversation,  that  he  was  hanging  over 
some  fearful  precipice  from  which  he 
would  be  liable  to  fall  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  When  he  awoke  again  the  next 
morning  he  immediately  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  dress  himself,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  had  never  been  in  bed  during  the 
day,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  out 
doors  in  the  fresh  air.  The  whole 
period  of  his  sickness  had  seemed  to 
him  a  long  dream.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  me  and  watched  patiently  at 
the  window  for  my  return;  a  stranger  of 
course  whom  he  did  not  know,  only  as 
the  old  lady  described  me  to  him.  When 
I  finally  came  in  sight  she  pointed  me 
out  to  him;  hence  the  position  he  occu- 
pied to  greet  me  when  L  came  into  the 
house. 

The  parish  priest,  as  she  further 
stated,  had  made  it  a  practice  to  come 
twice  a  week  to  pray  for  the  old  gentle- 
man, pleading  with  the  Lord  to  take 
him  to  Himself.  But  his  prayers  had  no 
effect.  When  he  came  the  next  morning 
and  found  the  old  gentleman  sitting  up, 
dressed,  and  in  his  natural  frame  of 
mind,  his  surprise  knew  no  bounds;  he 
declared  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed and  demanded  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars.    The    old  lady  at  first  refused 


to  make  any  explanation.  He  then  ac- 
cused her  of  witchcraft,  declaring  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  the  devil  could 
have  restored  her  husband  to  that  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  again.  At  this, 
and  fearing  persecution  because  of  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  people  and 
the  influence  she  knew  the  minister  had, 
she  related  to  him  what  had  transpired; 
namely,  that  in  answer  to  her  prayers 
the  previous  morning,  that  the  Lord 
might  send  an  angel  to  heal  her  hus- 
band, a  stranger  had  called  at  the  house, 
and  that  after  asking  a  few  questions 
about  h'm,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed; 
such  a  prayer,  she  said,  as  she  never  had 
heard  before.  Then  he  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  head  and  again  offered  up  a 
prayer.  The  words,  she  said,  pierced 
her  very  soul.  While  yet  praying  her 
husband  dropped  off  into  a  peaceful 
slumber,  from  which  he,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  awoke  in  his  natural  frame 
of  mind  and  restored  to  health  and 
strength. 

The  minister  demanded  to  know 
where  the  stranger  was.  She  told  him 
she  did  not  know,  but  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  come  back  in  a  week.  He  then 
made  the  request  that  when  he  came 
she  would  ask  him  to  come  and  see  him. 
This  she  promised  she  would  do.  Ac- 
cordingly when  I  returned  she  related 
this  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  and 
see  him,  which  I  subsequently  did.  On 
entering  and  introducing  m3'self  to  him 
as  the  stranger  who  had  administered  to 
the  old  gentleman,  he  could  hardly  find 
words  to  express  his  gratitude  to  me 
over  what  I  had  done.  I  told  him  that 
the  glory  belonged  to  the  Lord.  I  then 
explained  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
Lord  had  restored  His  Priesthood  to  the 
earth  again,  through  which  the  sick  were 
healed  and  the  true  Gospel  preached  to 
the  children  of  men,  and  that  I  had  been 
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sent   out    as  one    of    His  servants   for 
that  purpose. 

He  seemed  very  anxious  to  find  out 
all  he  could  about  us  and  the  name  of 
our  Church.  I  gave  him  our  true  name, 
"The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. "  He  told  me  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  that  name  before,  and 
wished  to  know  more  about  us.  I  in- 
formed him  I  would  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain more  fuUj'  our  principles  to  him  if 
he  would  give  me  the  permission  to 
speak  in  his  church.  To  this  he  readily 
consented,  and  appointed  an  evening  in 
the  following  week  when  I  should  have 
the  house;  he  also  consented  to  invite  his 
congregation  to  be  present.  As  per  ap- 
pointment, I  came  to  his  place  a  few 
hours  before  the  time  of  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed. Instead  of  greeting  me  cor- 
dially as  he  had  done  before,  he  seemed 
cold  and  distant.  He  at  once  asked  me 
again  for  the  name  of  our  Church,  in 
answer  to  which  I  gave  him  the  same 
name  as  before.  He  replied,  "Your  true 
name  is  'Moniioii,'  is  it  not.''"  I  told  him 
that  was  a  false  name  the  world  applied 
to  us,  but  that  our  true  name  was  the 
one  I  had  given  him.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"I  have  found  out  who  you  are,  and  you 
cannot  preach  in  my  meeting  house,  for 
if  I  should  permit  you  to  preach  in  my 
meeting  house  I  should  lose  my  position, 
which  I  cannot  afford  to  do."  I  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  that  God 
was  with  me,  and  that  he  was  a  living 
witness  of  it,  because  he  had  plead  twice 
a  week  for  si.x  months  with  the  Lord  to 


heal  the  old  gentleman  of  his  sickness 
or  to  take  him  to  Himself,  but  that  the 
Lord  neither  heard  nor  answered  his 
prayer,  while,  when  I  prayed  once,  the 
Lord,  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  of  old, 
both  heard  and  answered  my  prayer; 
and  further,  that  I  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  his  shoulders  as  to 
whether  his  people  should  hear  the  word 
of  God  or  not  from  one  having  full  au- 
thority to  preach  and  to  administer  in 
its  ordinances  as  His  servants  did  of  old. 
This  seemed  to  prick  him  in  his  heart, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  believed  I  was  a 
servant  of  God  and  knew  that  the  Lord 
had  heard  my  prayers  and  was  with  me, 
but  that  he  had  a  wife  and  eight  children 
to  support,  and  that  if  it  should  be  found 
out  that  he  had  permitted  a  Mormon  to 
preach  in  his  meeting  house,  he  wodd 
lose  his  position,  and  that  he  had  no 
other  way  of  making  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  children.  He  even  desired  to  have 
me  teach  and  explain  our  principles  to 
him  if  I  would,  Nicodemus-like,  come  to 
his  house  in  the  night  time  when  no  one 
could  see  me.  Accordingly  I  visited  him 
a  number  of  times,  always,  of  course,  at 
night,  and  through  a  back  alley,  as  he 
had  requested  me  to  do.  But  the  result 
may  be  easily  imagined;  the  seed  was 
sown  in  the  night  and  the  enemy  came 
also  in  the  night  and  sowed  tares  among 
it.  Those  who  embrace  Mormonism  are 
made  of  a  higher  type  and  of  sterner 
material. 

/..   /•;   Mocin-lu 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


THE  TWO  FIELDFARES. 


N  a  village  near  Dillengen,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  lived  a 
little    boy    whose    parents  were 


very  i)oor.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  boy 
could  walk  he  was  sent  into  the  woods 
to    pick    up   sticks   for  fuel.     When  he 
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grew  older  his  father  taught  him  how  to 
pick  the  juniper  berries,  and  carry  them 
to  a  distillery  which  was  near  by. 

Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his 
task,  and  on  his  way  he  passed  by  the 
open  windows  of  the  village  school, 
where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster  teaching 
a  number  of  boys  of  about  the  same 
age  as  himself.  He  looked  at  these  boys 
with  feelings  of  envy,  so  earnestly  did 
he  long  to  be  among  them.  He  was 
aware  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  his  fath- 
er to  send  him  to  school,  for  he  knew 
that  his  parents  had  no  money  to  pay 
the  schoolmaster;  and  he  often  passed 
the  whole  day  thinking  while  he  was 
picking  the  juniper  berries  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  schoolmaster,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  lessons. 

One  day  when  he  was  walking  sadl}' 
along,  he  saw  two  of  the  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  school  trying  to  set  a  bird 
trap,  and  he  asked  one  of  them  what  it 
was  for.  The  boy  replied  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  very  fond  of  fieldfares, 
and  that  they  were  setting  the  trap  to 
catch  some.  This  delighted  the  poor 
bo3%  for  he  remembered  having  often 
seen  a  great  number  of  these  birds  in 
the  juniper  woods,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  catch  some. 

The  next  morning  the  little  boy  got 
an  old  basket  of  his  mother,  and  while 
in  the  woods  he  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure to  catch  two  fieldfares.  He  put 
them  into  his  basket  and  tied  an  old 
handkerchief  over  it.  He  then  took 
them  to  the  schoolmaster's  house. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  met  the  two 
boys  who  had  been  setting  the  trap,  and 
anxiously  inquired  if  they  had  caught 
any  birds.  They  answered  that  they 
had  been  unsuccessful. 

The  poor  boy,  his  heart  breaking  with 
joy,  gained  admittance  into  the  school- 
master's presence.  In  a  few  words  he 
explained  how  he  had  seen  the  boys  set- 


ting the  trap,  and  how  he  had  caught  the 
birds  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  the 
master. 

"A  present,  my  good  boy!"  cried  the 
schoolmaster.  "You  do  not  look  as  if 
you  could  afford  to  make  a  present.  Tell 
me  your  price,  and  I  will  pay  it  to  you, 
and  thank  you  besides." 

"I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir, 
if  3'ou  please,"  said  the  bo3\ 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy 
who  stood  before  him  with  bare  head 
and  feet,  and  ragged  trousers  that  reached 
only  half  way  down  his  naked  legs. 

"You  are  a  very  strange  boy,"  said 
he,  "but  if  you  will  not  take  the  m.oney, 
you  must  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  3'ou, 
as  I  cannot  accept  your  present  without 
doing  something  for  it  in  return.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you.''" 

"O,  yes,"  said  the  boy,  trembling  with 
delight,  "you  can  do  for  me  what  I 
should  like  better  than  anything  else." 

"What  is  that.?"  asked  the  master 
smiling. 

"Teach  me  to  read,"  cried  the  boy 
falling  on  his  knees.  "O,  dear,  kind 
sir,  teach  me  to  read." 

The  schoolmaster  kindly  consented. 
The  boy  came  to  him  at  his  leisure  hours, 
and  he  learned  so  rapidly  that  the 
schoolmaster  recommended  him  to  a 
nobleman  residing  in  that  neighborhood. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  as  noble  in 
mind  as  in  birth,  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him 
to  school  at  Ratisbon. 

The  boy  profited  by  his  excellent  op- 
portunities. He  gradually  rose  to  wealth, 
and  positions  of  honor  and  distinction, 
even  to  that  of  bishop;  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  two  little  birds  which  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  so  much. 
He  adopted  for  his  arms  two  fieldfares, 
with  the  motto,  "Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing.''" 


DOES  THE  CAP  FIT  YOU? 


I 


M  not  going  to  Sundaj'  School 
any  more!"  exclaimed  young 
Charlie  Rhodes  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  where  his 
mother  was  busily  preparing  the  noon- 
day meal.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
Charlie  had  just  returned  home  from 
Sunday  School.  His  mother  at  once 
discovered  by  his  tone  of  voice  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  was  not 
in  a  very  happy  mood,  so  to  learn  the 
cause  of  his  rash  resolve  without  further 
aggravating  his  disturbed  feeling,  she 
questioned  him  in  her  most  gentle  and 
persuasive  manner. 

"Why  Charlie,  dear,  what  is  the 
trouble  now — why  is  it  you  do  not  want 
to  go  to  Sunday  School  any  more.''  I 
thought  you  loved  to  go  there." 

"Oh,  our  teacher  doesn't  know  any- 
thing," replied  Charlie,  "and  I  don't 
learn  anything  by  going  to  Sunday 
School." 

"Do  not  say  that,  my  boy;  you  cer- 
tainly learn  a  great  many  good  things 
by  attending,"  said  the  mother.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  thought  she  added  by 
way  of  inquiry:  "Have  you  misbehaved 
yourself  in  the  class,  and  been  corrected 
by  your  teacher,  or  what  is  the  trouble.' 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

Charlie  was  fourteen  years  old,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  second  intermedi- 
ate department  of  the  Sunday  School. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  affairs  in  the  class. 
He  was  approaching  that  age  when  boys 
are  most  inclined  to  become  restless  and 
to  lose  their  lo\'e  for  Sunday  School. 
At  such  an  age  it  is  difficult  to  interest 
boys  in  studies,  unless  the  teacher  has 
tact  and  ability  in  that  line.  If  their 
teachers  are  unprepared  with  the  lesson 
they  are  quick  to  discover  the  fact,  and 
are  not  slow  to  show  their  disapproval  by 


being  disrespectful  and  rude  in  their 
behavior.  If  they  find  their  teachers 
are  not  able  to  entertain  them  they  will 
try  to  entertain  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  which  is  not  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  proper  Sun- 
day School  discipline.  Although 
Charlie  was  usually  outspoken  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinions,  he  was  a  very 
sensitive  boy,  and  was  inclined  to  with- 
hold the  details  of  what  had  caused  his 
dissatisfaction.  He  had  admitted  that 
some  of  the  boys  in  the  class  had  been 
guilty  of  talking,  and  finally  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  one  of  them;  and 
that  the  teacher  had  endeavored  to  cor- 
rect their  conduct  by  making  a  public 
example  of  them;  that  is,  he  called  out 
their  names  before  the  class,  and  made 
their  actions  the  subject  of  his  morn- 
ing's sermon,  for  he  usually  delivered  a 
sermon  to  the  class,  which  took  up  much 
of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  class  lesson. 

Charlie's  mother,  after  hearing  his  re- 
cital of  the  morning's  occurrence,  felt 
satisfied  the  fault  was  not  entirely  with 
the  boy.  She  had  but  little  difficulty  to 
control  the  boy  at  home,  and  he  was 
generally  well  behaved  and  respectful  to 
his  parents,  and  they  had  found  him  to 
be  truthful  in  his  statements  generally; 
and  she  felt  that  on  this  occasion 
he  had  told  all  the  facts  as  he 
viewed  them  from  his  standpoint. 
Of  course  if  the  teacher's  side  of  the 
story  could  be  learned  it  might  be  found 
that  he  was  to  some  extent  justified  in 
the  course  he  had  taken,  but  to  her 
mind  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  been 
as  considerate  as  he  should  have  been  of 
the  boys'  feelings.  It  was  certainly 
wrong,  she  believed,  for  them  to  talk 
aloud  in  the  class,  but  they  were  young 
and   thoughtless,    and    perhaps    did    it 
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without  any  intention  of  disrespect.  If 
such  was  the  case  she  felt  that  the  teach- 
er should  have  realized  it,  and  should  not 
havebeen  so  hastyin  reprimandingthem. 
He  should  know  that  boys  have  sensi- 
tive feelings,  and  that  a  public  repri- 
mand is  not  the  proper  way  to  correct 
such  evils,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  the 
respect  of  his  pupils.  How  much  more 
effective  would  it  be  to  take  the  offenders 
privately  after  the  class  was  dismissed 
and  labor  with  them  kindly,  and  win 
their  love  and  good  will!  And  where  is 
the  boy  who  cannot  be  won  by  such  a 
method.?  Public  rebukes  should  never 
be  administered  in  a  Sunday  School,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  extreme  cases,  at  least, 
and  that  after  every  other  method  has 
failed. 

All  these  thoughts  ran  hastily  through 
the  mother's  mind;  and  another  thought 
occurred  to  her;  it  was  this:  perhaps  the 
boys  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  their 
course  because  the  teacher  did  them  an 
injustice  bj'  appearing  before  them  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  without  preparation — 
without  being  able  to  present  a  lesson 
to  them  in  an  interesting  way — and 
without  the  ability  to  adapt  his  language 
to  their  capacity.  While  she  thought 
of  all  these  things,  she  of  course  felt 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  uphold  the  teach- 
er, so  that  her  son  would  not  be  led  to 
disrespect  him  the  more  through  any 
disparaging  remark  that  she  might  make. 
So  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself,  and 
did  what  she  could  to  encourage  Charlie 
to  continue  to  attend  Sunda}'  School. 
She  explained  to  him  that  the  talking 
and  inattention  in  the  class  were  a  great 
annoyance  to  a  teacher,  and  that  no 
doubt  on  that  occasion  his  patience  was 
so  tried  that  he  could  not  put  up  with 
the  disturbance  any  longer.  "Instead  of 
making  up  vour  mind  to  not  go  to  Sab- 
bath School  any  more,"  she  said,  "it 
would  be  far  better  to  apologize  to  him 


for  causing  him  trouble,  and  then 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  better  in  the 
future." 

Charley  had  no  reply  to  make  to  his 
mother's  kindly  suggestion.  He  did  not 
feel  like  saying  to  his  mother  that  he 
would  not  do  that,  yet  he  did  not  like 
the  suggestion  verj'  much,  for  just  then 
he  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  re- 
ceive kindly  such  a  proposition  or  to  de- 
cide what  to  do.  A  spirit  of  rebellion 
had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  after 
shuffling  his  feet  about  on  the  floor  for  a 
moment  he  walked  out  of  the  door. 

Presently  the  father  stepped  into  the 
room,  having  just  returned  from  Sunday 
School.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  ward  Sunday  School,  but 
held  no  position  in  it.  He  had  some 
months  previously  returned  from  a  mis- 
sion, and  having  been  an  active  worker 
in  the  Sunday  School  cause  abroad  he 
was  interested  in  the  work,  and  was  ever 
on  hand  to  lend  his  aid.  He  usually  at- 
tended the  theological  class,  but  occa- 
sionally visited  other  departments.  Be- 
fore he  filled  a  mission  he  was  regarded 
as  a  very  capable  teacher  and  his  ex- 
perience abroad  had  developed  his  abili- 
ty in  that  line,  yet  strange  to  say,  the 
officers  of  the  school  seemed  to  over- 
look the  fact,  and  while  they  were  actu- 
ally crippled  for  want  of  sufficient  com- 
petent teachers,  thej'  had  never  invited 
him  to  assist  in  the  work;  and  he,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  many  others,  was 
growing  "rusty"  for  want  of  use. 

"Charlie  has  just  come  home,  com- 
plaining of  his  teacher,'  and  declaring 
he  won't  go  to  Sunday  School  any  more, " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Rhodes  to  her  husband, 
and  then  asked,  "What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  the  boy,  or  is  the  fault  with  the 
teacher.'  Of  late  Charley  seems  to  be 
restless  and  discontented  with  the  school. 
I  have  noticed  for  several  weeks  past  that 
he  has  not  been  so  anxious  to  be  there 
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on  time,  and  this  morning  he  went  there 
at  twenty  minuets  past  ten;  and  I  had  to 
do  considerable  coaxing  to  get  him  off 
that  early." 

'  'To  tell  the  truth, "  replied  Mr.  Rhodes, 
"the  teachers  aijd  the  school  are  greatly 
to  blame.  No  doubt  Charlie  is  at  fault 
as  well." 

"Yes,  he  admitted  today  that  he  and 
other  boys  in  the  class,  had  been  talking 
and  that  the  teacher  corrected  them  be- 
fore the  class." 

"I'm  not  surprisedat  learning  that  the 
boys  are  not  orderlj'  in  the  class,"  said 
Mr.  Rhodes.  "While  I  very  much  dis- 
like to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  or  the 
superintendent,  and  never  do  so  in  the 
boy's  presence,  I  must  say  that  neither 
the  class  nor  the  school  is  what  it  should 
be.  I  visited  Charlie's  class  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  and  the  teacher  seemed  to 
have  a  very  poor  idea  of  interesting 
young  boys.  That  morning  he  spent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  class.  That  was  en- 
tirely unnecessary  and  useless,  for  the 
more  he  called  for  attention  the  less  he 
received.  But  little  if  anj'  time  should 
be  spent  in  getting  attention.  If  he 
started  in  at  once  with  an  interesting 
subject,  order  would  be  secured  instant- 
ly. But  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  that. 
I  noticed  that  while  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  school  were  being  performed 
he  was  reading  the  morning  lesson — a 
pretty  good  evidence  that  he  had  never 
looked  at  it  during  the  week — and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  singing,  the  prayer, 
or  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  and  even 
while  the  Sacrament  was  being  admin- 
tered  he  had  his  eyes  on  the  book  dur- 
ing the  whole  time.  Other  teachers 
were  doing  the  same,  and  the  superin- 
tendent apparently  paid  no  attention  to 
the  matter.  The  teacher  did  not  seem 
to  notice  the  ill  behavior  of  his  class 
during  the  time  it  was  in  the   assembly 


room,  then  how  could  he  expect  it  to  be  or- 
derly after  withdrawing  to  the  class  room.'' 
That  Sunday  I  just  thought  that  I  would 
go  and  visit  the  class  and  notice  what 
kind  of  discipline  was  observed  by  it. 
As  I  said,  it  took  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  order,  then  the  teacher  proceeded 
to  present  the  lesson,  and  he  did  it  by  a 
long,  tedious  lecture.  Then  he  followed 
by  asking  questions  on  the  lesson.  The 
subject  was  from  the  Book  of  Mormon — 
Lehi  and  his  family  in  the  wilderness. 
One  of  the  first  questions  he  asked  was: 
By  what  disposition  were  Laman  and 
Lemuel  characterized.''  No  hands  were 
raised.  Not  one  member  in  the  class 
understood  the  question;  so  he  tried  to- 
answer  it  himself.  Another  question  was ; 
'What  were  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Nephi's  character.-''  Again  no  mem- 
ber of  the  class  could  answer,  and  then 
the  teacher  again  began  to  lecture  the 
class  on  their  inattention  and  lack  of  in- 
terest. After  the  close  of  the  class  ex- 
ercise— or  rather  the  teacher's,  for  he 
was  the  one  mostly  exercised — he  re- 
marked to  me  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  boys  were  so  restless  and 
manifested  so  little  interest.  Not  wish- 
ing to  hurt  his  feelings,  I  admitted  that 
it  was  strange  they  exhibited  such  a  lack 
of  interest,  and  then  gently  suggested 
that  while  boys  of  that  age  were  hard 
to  control  and  interest,  I  believed  there 
was  a  way  to  get  their  attention,  and 
that  a  teacher  ought  to  first  examine 
himself  and  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  and  correct  the  fault  in 
himself  and  then  he  would  be  the  bet- 
ter pref)ared  to  correct  the  faults  of  the 
pu[)ils — should  cast  the  beam  out  of  his- 
own  eye,  that  he  might  see  the  clearer 
to  get  the  mote  from  the  pupils'  eye.  I 
mildy  hinted  that  it  was  possible  that 
the  boys  did  not  understand  many  of  the- 
words  he  used,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  expected  to  answer  the  ciuestions  he 
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asked.  I  added,  too,  that  a  teacher 
should  be  so  thoroughly  prepared  with 
the  lesson,  and  so  nearly  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm  that  his  manner  would 
interest  them  even  if  the  subject  did 
not.  The  assistant  teacher  overheard 
all  that  was  said  and  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  glad  that  I  talked  as  I  did; 
but  when  I  saw. him  a  week  or  two  later 
he  remarkedthat  my  suggestions  were  ap- 
parently forgotten  at  once,  for  the  princi- 
pal teacher  was  proceeding  in  the  same 
old  way,  and  never  called  on  his  assist- 
ant for  anj'  aid  or  suggestion,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  heeded  any  suggestion  which  he 
offered — which  by  the  waj'  was  always 
unsolicited." 

"Cannot  something  be  done  by  speak- 
ing to  the  superintendenc}'.''"  inquired 
Mrs.  Rhodes.  "They  certainlj'  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  conditions  in  the 
•classes  of  their  school." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  "added  Mr.  Rhodes, 
"that  the  superintendents  are  not  really 
informed  as  to  the  condition  existing  in 
that  or  any  other  class.  Thej'  have  had 
years  of  experience  in  conducting  the 
school,  they  move  about  in  certain 
'ruts,'  so  to  speak.  In  a  painfully  liter- 
al way  thej'  follow  the  instructions  and 
suggestions  of  the  Sunday  School  Trea- 
tise, but  fail  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  its 
suggestions.  In  their  teachers'  meet- 
ings, for  example,  they  always  have  the 
Treatise  before  them  to  see  that  the 
'order  of  business'  therein  marked  out 
is  strictly  followed;  but  when  the  teach- 
ers are  called  upon  to  report  the  condi- 
tion of  their  classes,  they  reply  from 
month  to  month  that  they  have  'noth- 
ing special  to  report — the  class  is  about 
as  usual' — and  the  superintendent  never 
inquires  further — perhaps  rests  content- 
ed, with  the  feeling  that  everything  is 
moving  on  harmoniouslv." 

"Well,  indeed,  something  ought  to  be 
•done    to   awaken   them  all   to  a  sense 


of  their  situation,"  was  the  comment  of 
Mrs.  Rhodes.  "It  seems  to  me  if  they 
would  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  authorities,  and 
give  proper  attention  to  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  Sunday  School  Treatise, 
they  ought  to  have  an  excellent  Sunday 
School." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Rhodes,  "it  does 
not  require  a  professional  teacher  to 
make  an  efficient  Sunday  School  teacher 
or  superintendent.  One  who  is  kind 
in  his  disposition,  who  loves  his  labor, 
is  humble,  prayerful,  patient  and  willing 
to  learn,  and  tries  to  prepare  himself,  will, 
with  the  Lord's  help,  certainly  succeed 
in  winning  the  hearts  ot  the  young,  and 
will  have  an  influence  for  good  among 
them.  But  the  trouble  with  some  of 
our  teachers,  and  officers  too,  is,  I  fear, 
that  they  do  not  read  the  instructions 
that  are  offered  by  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  If  they  do  they  seem  to  forget 
them  very  readily." 

"But  don't  you  think  that  some  sug- 
gestions from  you  would  be  considered 
by  Charlie's  teacher,  and  by  the  super- 
intendents," inquired  Mrs.  Rhodes. 

"I  very  frequently  meet  with  the  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  and  when  opportuni- 
ty presents  itself  I  do  offer  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school;  I 
urge  them  also  to  attend  the  Union 
meetings,  held  each  month,  but  it  seems 
to  have  very  little  effect.  They  seem  to 
think  that  as  long  as  one  representative 
from  the  school  is  present  at  the  Union 
meeting  that  is  enough,  and  for  years 
they  have  gone  along  with  that  idea.  I 
only  wish  something  might  occur  to  cause 
them  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them — as  I  see  them,  for  instance.  Well, 
I  suppose  I  have  been  rather  severe  in 
criticising  our  Sunday  School  and  its 
officers  and  teachers.  But  what  I  have 
mentioned  is  true.  If  I  should  tell  all 
that  I  have  said  to  you  about  them  no 
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doubt  the}'  would  be  greatly  offended; 
but  an  idea  strikes  me  just  now:  I  think 
I  will  write  the  substance  of  our  talk  to- 
day and  send  it  to  the  Ji'ventle  In- 
structor for  publication.  It  will  not 
be  as  personal  in  that  form  and  they 
cannot  then  take  offense.  And  as 
it  will  appear  as  a  kind  of  a  story,  the 
ones  to  whom  it  applies  may  be  induced 
to  read  it,  while  they  would  fail  to  read 
anything  that  had  the  appearance  of  in- 
structions or  suggestions  to  Sunday 
School  workers." 

"That    wouldn't  be   a   bad  idea,"  re- 


marked Mrs.  Rhodes.  "There  may  be 
other  Sunday  School  workers  to  whom 
it  would  also  apply  with  equal  force,  and 
if  it  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
them  to  a  realization  of  their  position  it 
would  do  some  good," 

"The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I 
feel  like  carrying  out  the  idea,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Rhodes.  "I  think  the  editor 
will  publish  what  I  write,  for  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  tell  the  plain  truth;  but  of 
course  I  shall  not  mention  any  names, 
then  'whoever  the  cap  fits  may  wear  it. ' " 

B.   C.  R. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  COMPOSERS. 

JOHN  S.  LEWIS. 

OHN  SANDERS  LEWIS  was  to  his  native  land,  in  1866,  returning  af- 
born  in  Monmouthshire,  Eng-  ter  four  years  of  faithful  labor,  and  was 
land,   November    14,    1835.     His      married  in    1872. 


parents  died  when  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  opportunities  to  acquire  an 
education  were  very  limited,  as  he  had 
to  work  for  a  living  during  that  period 
of  his  life  when  most  boys  attend  school. 
Some  of  the  family  became  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and 
he  attended  meetings  with  them,  but 
did  not  join  the  Church  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  his  own  investiga- 
tions satisfied  him  that  "Mormonism" 
was  truly  the  Gosp>el  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Brother  Lewis  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  i<S56,  and  remained  there  until 
1859,  when  he  camo  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 


He  became  a  naturalized  and  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
proud  of  being  a  Welshman,  and  always 
strongly  manifested  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  that  race, 
including  an  ardent  love  for  music.  He 
possessed  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  al- 
most the  only  recreation  of  his  busv  life 
was  the  gratification  of  his  inherent  de- 
sire for  harmonious  sounds. 

He  studied  music  diligently  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  e.\i)onent  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Tonic-Sol-l"a  svstem.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  Seventeenth  ward 
choir  for  twenty-one  years;  and  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  otiier  gratuitous 
labors  in  similar  congenial  lines,  espe- 
cially in  teaching   vocal  music.      He,  for 


occurred  May    I7,   1893.       He  cheerfully 

responded    to  a  call  to  go  on  a  mission      sotne  time,  played  the  cello  in  an  orches- 
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tra;  became  a  member  of  the  Taber- 
nacle choir  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  until  his  demise, 
was  a  valued  leading  singer  therein.  He 
was  associated  with  most  of  the  other 
musical  organizations  that  were  estab- 


JOHN  S.   LEWIS. 

lished  in  this  city,  including  the  Phih 
harmonic  Society,  the  Hayden  and 
Handel  Society,  Zion's  Choral  Union, 
Zion's  Musical  Societ}',  the  Union  Glee 
Club,  and  others. 

His  musical  compositions  were  mostly 
of  a  sacred  character,  marked  bj'  excel- 


lent harmonies.  Many  of  his  pieces 
were  of  recognized  merit,  and  have  been 
published  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
the  Psalmody,  Sunday  School  Song: 
Book,  and  eastern  musical  magazines. 
Among  his  productions  are:  "Let  Us 
Treat  Each  Other  Kindly,"  "What  is 
Home  Without  the  Children.''"  "Island 
of  Dreams,"  "Let  the  Mountains  Shout 
for  Joy,"  "\\'anted  on  the  Other  Side." 

Brother  Lewis  was  present  at  the- 
dedication  of  the  Manti  Temple,  and 
was  one  of  the  number  who  were 
favored  to  hear  the  strains  of  heavenly 
music  that  mingled  with  those  produced 
by  the  Temple  organist. 

The  manner  of  Brother  Lewis'  death 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  had 
been  ailing  a  little,  but  was  not  confined 
to  bed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
he  died,  his  daughter  Gwendolyn  left  the 
University  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
feeling  impressed  to  do  so.  She  found 
her  father  at  home,  seated  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  he  requested  her  to  play  on 
the  piano  for  him.  She  selected  that 
sublime  melody,  "The  Last  Hope,"' 
sometimes  called  "The  Last  Prayer,"' 
composed  by  Gottschalk,  at  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  friend.  After  playing  it  once 
through,  her  father  said  it  was  very 
beautiful,  and  requested  her  to  repeat 
some  portion  of  it.  While  she  was  do- 
ing this  he  died,  with  a  peaceful  smile 
on  his  face,  as  though  the  lovely  music 
had  ushered  his  spirit  into  the  world  of 
rest. 

D.  M.  McA. 


THF  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  INDIAN  BOY. 


HE  great  tropical  forest  stretches 
away  for  leagues  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Gigantic    ules,    mahogan- 


ies, ceiba,  dragon's-blood,  that  rise  fqf 
thirty  feet  without  a  limb,  make  a  per- 
petual shade,  beneath  which  the  ground 
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is  always  damp.  Between  the  trees  is  a 
network  of  thorny  creepers  where 
Hzards,  iguanas,  armadillos,  poisonous 
insects  and  more  venomous  serpents 
live.  Sometimes  the  jungle  is  broken 
by  a  broad,  grassy  savanna  where  the 
deer  feed  and  droves  of  peccaries  pla3' 
and  quarrel.  The  country,  although 
low,  is  rolling  and  in  the  deepest  de- 
pressions a  little  seepage  water  remains 
through  the  dry  season.  Here  the  In- 
dian digs  a  hole  and  makes  what  he 
calls  a  poso,  or  surface  well.  Then  upon 
some  nearby  knoll,  possibly  half  a  m.ile 
distant,  he  builds  his  hut.  Distance 
from  water  makes  no  particular  differ- 
ence to  him.  His  wife  has  to  carry  all 
of  that  one  necessity  up  the  hill  on  her 
head,  in  great  earthenware  o/l(7s. 

While  the  hut  is  building,  the  Indian 
and  his  wife  live  in  a  little  cliampa,  a 
wickiup  of  palm  leaves.  This  will  shed 
the  sudden  rains  that  may  come  up,  but 
it  affords  no  protection  from  the  danger- 
ous jaguar  and  ocelot,  or  the  mischiev- 
ous monkeys,  that  keep  up  a  dismal 
howling  night  and  day.  Indeed  the 
jungle  is  always  lonely,  but  never  silent. 
In  the  morning  and  evening  bird  notes 
predominate,  harsh  and  stridulent,  verj' 
unlike  the  sweet  carol  of  our  canyon 
finches  and  thrushes.  At  hot  noontide 
there  is  the  chattering  of  monkeys;  at 
midnight  the  roar  of  beasts  of  prey  and 
the  moaning  and  wailing  of  the  bab- 
boons.  Every  sound  is  gruesome  and 
uncanny.  Sometimes  in  the  night  is 
heard  a  low  rumbling  like  the  surf  on  a 
distant  shore.  Nearer  it  comes  and 
louder  it  grows  until  the  very  earth 
trembles.  Then  the  tropical  storm 
bursts  in  its  wild  fury,  tearing  up  the 
forest  giants  as  though  they  were  mere 
corn-stalks,  it  drowns  even  the  cannon- 
ade of  thunder.  Fortunate  is  the  hut  or 
champa  that  resists  such  a  power.  In 
half  an   hour  it  is  all  over.     The  stars 


peep  through  the  leafy  canopy  and  the 
beasts,  that  dread  the  elements  but  have 
no  fear  of  man,  commence  again  their 
nightly  prowling. 

The  buildin-g  of  the  hut  is  a  simple 
operation.  A  rude  a.x  and  a  machete 
are  the  only  tools  employed,  and  nails 
are  an  unknown  quantity.  Four  posts  are 
set  up  to  form  the  corners  of  a  fifteen 
foot  square  and  over  these  are  put 
lighter  poles,  fastened  by  vines  or 
withes.  Across  these,  from  side  to  side 
the  rafters,  squared  with  the  machete, 
are  laid  and  in  them  are  inserted  wooden 
pegs;  for  these  rafters  are  granary, 
closet  and  catch  all.  From  them  is 
suspended  the  year's  supply  of  un- 
shucked  corn,  superfluous  clothing, 
dried  chili  and  whatever  else  must  be 
kept  away  from  vermin  and  four-footed 
marauders.  Lastly  the  roof  is  raised, 
with  more  of  a  pitch  than  is  common  in 
this  country,  and  thatched  with  a  heavy 
palm  or  tule  thatch.  The  house  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  finishing  touches 
will  be  put  on  by  the  mother  after  the 
baby  arrives.  At  present  it  is  sufficient 
for  herself  and  her  master. 

When  the  domicile  is  ready  for  occu- 
pation the  newly  married  couple  return 
to  the  homes  that  they  have  left  and 
bring  back  with  them  the  few  utensils 
and  the  little  clothing  with  which  to  be- 
gin house-keeping.  They  also  bring 
their  household  gods.  Of  course  there 
is  no  chair,  table  or  bed.  I'^ur  chairs  a 
part  of  a  log  will  do;  the  bed  is  a  mat  of 
palm  or  grass,  rolled  up  in  the  daj  time 
and  spread  on  the  ground  at  night, 
while  a  rude  table  may  be  constructed 
in  odd  moments.  The  fireplace  is  a 
circle  of  stones  in  the  center  of  the  hut, 
and  all  the  utensils  are  of  earthenware, 
home-made.  In  time  lii.xuries  may  be 
added  and  neighbors  niiiy  build  about 
the  house,  but,  for  the  present,  enough 
has  been  done.     The  Indian  has  proved 
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his  manhood  by  going  out  into  the 
jungle  and  making  a  home  for  himself 
and  bride. 

It  is  hard  work  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  woman  works  even  more 
than  the  man.  She  works  because  such 
has  been  the  custom  of  Indian  women 
from  time  immemorial,  not  because  she 
is  driven  and  beaten  to  make  her  a  slave. 
The  Indian  is  uniformly  more  kind  to 
wife  and  children  than  is  the  ladiiio 
(mixed  race).  First  there  is  the  inilpa 
(corn-field)  to  be  cleared.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  burning  the  forest  in 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season.  No  ef- 
fort at  further  cultivation  is  attempted. 
In  this  climate  stumps  and  large 
branches  will  rot  in  two  years  at  the 
longest.  Jusl  before  the  rains  are  due 
the  seed  corn  is  planted,  not  in  rows 
but  promisciously  wherever  in  the  field 
there  is  a  bare  place  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  dropping  of  three  or  four 
kernels.  The  field  is  then  left  to  take 
care  of  itself;  and  usually  the  weeds  are 
higher  than  the  corn-tassels.  Until 
harvest  time  the  forest  affords  plantains, 
bananas  and  luscious  sapotes,  to  say 
nothing  of  wild  pigs,  turkeys,  iguanas, 
armadillos  and  even  monkeys.  If  the 
Indian  is  very  progressive  he  has  a  little 
garden  patch  where  he  raises  beans, 
chili  and  melons. 

Long  before  the  first  crop  is  ready  to 
gather,  the  hut  has  visitors.  They  have 
broken  through  the  jungle,  a  swarm  of 
them,  mostly  female  relations  of  the 
young  wife.  Thej'  bring  their  own  pro- 
visions and  cooking  utensils.  The}'  also 
bring  candles;  up  to  this  time  the  only 
evening  light  has  come  from  the  fire- 
place; also  tobacco,  for  all  smoke,  and, 
lastly  and  of  most  importance,  a  great 
suppl}'  of  ardent  spirits.  The  Indian  is 
not  an  habitual  drinker  as  is  the  Castil- 
ian  and  ladiiio,  but  when  he  does  take 
it  into  his  head  to  celebrate  he  knows 


how  to  get  royally  drunk.  However 
the  liquor  may  remain  for  days  on  the 
premises  without  being  touched.  It  has 
been  brought  for  a  special  purpose — for 
the  same  occasion  that  brought  the 
guests. 

One  evening  the  candles  are  lighted. 
All  night  long  moving  shadows  flit  here 
and  there,  and  there  is  much  loud  talk- 
ing. Toward  morning  the  anxiety  turns 
to  merriment.  The  liquor  is  uncorked 
and  the  shouting  becomes  hilarious,  but, 
rising  above  it  all,  comes  an  infant's 
plaintive  wail.  With  jokes  and  songs 
the  little  stranger  is  washed  and  given 
to  his  mother  to  be  nursed.  Then  a  con- 
sultation is  held  as  to  his  name,  for  he 
will  have  two  appelations,  the  one  his 
Indian  name  by  which  he  will  be  known 
by  his  relatives  and  friends,  a  name 
indicative  of  some  trait  or  peculiarity; 
the  otb-^r  the  name  of  some  Roman 
Catholic  saint,  the  name  by  which  he 
will  be  christened  by  some  wandering 
padre,  the  name  b}'  which,  in  after 
years,  he  will  be  entered  upon  the 
government  books  as  a  soldier,  if  he  is 
unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  and  im- 
pressed, the  name  by  which  he  will  be 
called  as  a  iiioso  upon  some  rich  man's 
estate,  the  name  which  he  hates  be- 
cause it  brands  him  as  the  offspring  of  a 
servile  race.  The  first  name  is  the  onlv 
one  that  concerns  the  familv  party  at 
present,  and  it  is  not  so  important  that 
it  may  not  be  changed  later  on  if  occas- 
ion demands.  The  day  is  one  of  revelry 
and  toward  night  the  mother  gets  up 
from  her  ciiiiia  on  the  ground  and  joins 
the  feasters  that,  half-drunk,  are  revel- 
ling over  roast  pig,  boiled  iguana,  stewed 
plantains,  frijoles,  chili  and  tortillas. 
When  the  liquor  is  all  gone  the  visitors 
go  also,  and  the  mother  is  left  with  her 
new  responsibilities.  A  thoughtful 
mother  she  is,  too.  A  prowling  jaguar 
or  a  nasty   boa   constrictor  might  fancy 
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to  make  a  meal  of  her  darling,  or  the 
monkejs  might  come  in  and  scratch  his 
face  and  naked  little  arms  and  limbs. 
So,  as  soon  as  she  is  strong  enough,  she 
goes  into  the  forest  and  gathers  slender 
branches  and  twigs,  and  weaves  them 
from  pole  to  pole  making  four  walls  to 
her  home,  and  leaving  only  a  very  nar- 
row doorway.  The  Indian  then  chinks 
the  lattice-work  with  mud  and  so  the 
home  is  completed.  Outside  it  is  al- 
most as  rude  as  a  magpie's  nest;  inside 
it  is  dark,  close  and  ill-smelling,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  home  to  those  who  live  in 
it,  a  far  more  happy  home  than  we 
would  deem  possible  with  such  en- 
vironment. 

For  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of 
the  bo3''s  life  he  grows  up  almost  like 
an  animal  of  the  jungle.  He  is  guileless 
of  clothing,  knows  no  associates  but  his 
parents.  Other  children  come  along 
with  surprising  regularity.  To  them  he 
is  the  natural  protectorwhen  the  mother 
is  occupied  with  her  varied  duties.  From 
him  they  learn  the  danger  sign  on  the 
ground,  the  noxious  weed,  the  harmless 
berry.  Perhaps  he  has  been  two  or 
three  times  to  the  nearest  city,  when 
his  mother  had  a  few  extra  ahiiuds  of 
corn  to  barter  for  cloth  or  his  father 
wanted  to  trade  a  spotted  hide  for  a 
skin  of  lic|Uor  or  a  new  machete.  In 
either  case  it  was  the  woman  who  did 
the  selling  and  buying.  On  the  long 
journey  of  fift\'  miles  the  father  carried 
the  heavy  pack  on  his  back,  fastened  by 
a  wood  band  across  the  forehead.  The 
mother  carried  the  food  and  the  uten- 
sils. Especially  did  he  remember  the 
trips  because  then  the  good  wife  wore  a 
costume  so  different  from  the  ordinary 
cotton  waist-cloth  that  formed  her 
household  habit.  On  the  first  trip  he 
had  been  carried  astride  his  mother's 
hip,  and  when  the  market  place  was 
reached  he  was  set  down  to   play  in  the 


dirt  with  a  score  of  other  naked,  brown 
babies,  whose  mothers,  like  his  own, 
had  come  to  trade  and  gossip  after  the 
fashion  of  more  civilized  dames.  On 
the  second  trip,  because  there  was  now 
another  baby,  he  toddled  along  holding 
to  his  father's  hand,  or  perched  like  a 
little  monkey  on  top  of  the  huge  pack. 
Now  he  could  talk  and  he  learned  what 
other  little  boys  did,  how  they  lived, 
what  games  they  played.  He  learned 
that  some  people  are  rich  and  some 
poor  and  the  different  salutations  that 
are  to  be  given  to  each  class.  When  he 
came  back  to  the  jungle  he  had  a  vague 
idea  that  padres  and  soldiers,  the  one 
dressed  in  black,  the  other  in  blue  and 
red,  were  terrible  creatures  like  the 
hobgoblins  and  giants  of  fairy  tales. 

His  third  trip  was  the  best  of  all. 
This  journey  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest.  For  it  his  father 
had  gathered  the  fieecy  bales  from  the 
cotton  trees  and  then  had  made  a  rude 
loom  on  the  fioor  of  the  hut.  His  moth- 
er, for  her  part,  had  spun  and  woven 
the  threads,  and  from  the  coarse  gray 
cloth  had  made  him  a  little  shirt  and 
trousers.  No  longer  did  he  hold  his 
father's  hand.  He  had  a  light  load  of 
his  own  to  carry  now,  and  in  the  city  he 
no  longer  remained  under  his  parent's 
watchful  eyes.  Now  he  had  a  wider 
horizon.  He  peeked  inside  a  church 
and  was  dazzled  by  what  he  saw.  He 
listened  to  the  strains  of  a  martial  band 
and  saw  the  regiment  march  by.  He 
no  longer  dreaded  the  soldiers.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  enter  the  army 
himself,  although  ten  vears  must  elaijse 
before  he  would  be  of  age  for  military 
service.  He  met  boys  who  had  been  to 
school  and  who  could  read.  Ui)  to  this 
time  he  had  nes'er  heard  of  books.  The 
world  seemed  larger  and  the  jungle 
smaller  than  ever  before.  To  tell  the 
truth  he   learned  some  things  that  were 
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better  unlearned.  He  found  out  how  to 
roll  the  tobacco  leaf  and  smoke  it.  He 
taFted  the  agiia  ardicntc  that  made  his 
father  drunk,  and  he  became  accustomed 
to  mingle  strange  Spanish  oaths  with 
his  rude  Kaquichel  dialect  He  im- 
agined that  he  was  fast  getting  to  be  a 
man. 

After  this  his  home  life  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  before.  He 
was  no  longer  treated  as  a  child.  A 
share  of  the  work  was  assigned  to  him, 
and  his  father  instilled  into  his  mind  the 
most  sacred  traditions  of  the  race.  He 
learned  that  there  were  two  religions  for 
his  people,  and  that  the  gods  that  his 
people  worshiped,  the  gods  that  were 
concealed  in  the  thatch  and  brought  out 
secretlj',  were  not  the  gods  of  the  con- 
quering race.  He  took  some  pride  in 
being  an  Indian  after  all.  Now  the 
true  Indian  works  but  a  few  hours- a 
•day,  a  few  days  in  the  month,  a  few 
months  in  the  year.  The  Indian  taught 
the  boy  to  hunt  so  that  he  might  supply 
the  family  with  meat,  and  woodcraft  be- 
came   a    passion    with    the    lad.        He 


trapped  the  pi  sot  i  (raccoon  j  and  snared 
the  turkeys.  Once  his  father  took  him 
to  a  lagoon  some  miles  away  and  taught 
him  to  fish,  not  with  hook  and  line,  but 
with  a  bamboo  harpoon,  and  he 
learned  that  next  to  the  tiger  and  the 
little  lance  snake,  the  alligator  is  the  worst 
animal  foe  that  the  Indian  has.  But 
there  were  human  foes  worse  than  any 
beast.  The  soldiers  might  cross  the 
jungle  and  take  him  away  and  send  him 
to  school  or  dispose  of  him  as  a  inoso  to 
some  fincaro.  Then  good-by  to  his 
freedom  forever.  So  he  was  taught  to 
hide  in  the  brush  if  ever  strangers 
should  approach  who  were  not  of  his 
own  people.  Indeed,  atone  time  a  mis- 
sionary priest  came  that  way  and  the 
boy,  disappearing  for  three  days,  avoided 
for  a  season  both  baptism  and  Chris- 
tian name. 

At  length  when  he  was  fourteen  3'ears 
of  age  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  a 
sweetheart  and  a  little  hut  and  corn- 
patch  of  his  own,  an  event  occurred  that 
altered  the  entire  course  of  his  life. 

W.  M.   IV. 
(to  be  conti.nued). 


A  NOBLE  ANSWER. 


\i|    R.     Samuel    Humphreys     was    a 

_^~i    great    naval    architect    who,     in 
L^^SiJ   1824,  lived  in  Philadelphia.    The 
following   incident    shows    his    integrit}' 
and  patriotism: 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Isakoff  was  the  Rus- 
sian minister  to  our  country.  He  was  very 
an.xious  to  secure  for  Russia  the  services 
of  expert  naval  architects.     One  morn- 


ing while  in  Philadelphia,  he  visited  the 
law  office  of  Mr.  Robert  Peters,  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  cit}',  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  ship  building. 
Mr.  Izakoff  desired  to  know  how  it  was 
that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  the  only  ones  in  the  world  equal 
to  those  of  England. 

"The  reason  is,"  replied  Mr.    Peters 
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"that  we  have  better  builders  and 
designers.  Most  of  the  ships  which 
have  been  built  and  launched  from  this 
port  were  designed  by  Mr.  Humphreys, 
a  client  of  mine." 

Mr.  Izakoff  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  meet  this  man,  so  an  interview  was 
arranged. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Humphreys 
came  to  Mr.  Peters'  office  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Russian  minister.  He  told 
Mr.  Humphreys  that  he  had  solicited  a 
meeting  with  a  view  to  engaging  him  in 
the  services  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  found  and  organize  a  navy  for  I\.ussian 
defense.  He  said  that  he  was  author- 
ized to  procure  the  best  talent  regard- 
less of  cost.  He  would  give  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Besides 
this  salary  he  was  to  have  a  city  resi- 
dence, with  coach  and  servants,  and  a 
country  place,  all  to  be  paid  for  and 
maintained  out  of  the  imperial  treasurj'. 
He  further  added,  that  if  these  terms 
were  not  satisfactory,  he  would  do  anj'- 
thing  to  make  them  so. 

Mr.  Humphreys  replied  that  the  pro- 
position was  entirely  new  to  him,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  before 


he  had  carefully  considered  it.  He 
desired  to  think  it  over,  and  would  give 
his  answer  the  next  morning  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Mr.  Humphreys'  answer  was  given 
slowly,  and  with  an  emphasis  which  left 
nothing  for  further  argument. 

"The  salary  is  more  than  I  earn; 
more  than  I  need:  more  than  I  want; 
more  than  I  could  use.  As  to  the  town 
house,  I  need  but  one,  and  that  should 
be  near  my  place  of  business.  As  to 
coaches  and  servants,  I  always  walk  and 
wait  upon  myself,  and  should  find  my- 
self unable  to  govern  a  multitude  of 
servants.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
the  talents  my  friend  Mr.  Peters  as- 
scribes  to  me,  but  I  do  know  and 
feel  that  whether  my  merit  be  great  or 
small,  I  owe  it  all  to  the  flag  of  my 
country,  and  that  is  a  debt  I  must  pa}'." 

The  President,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
heard  of  this  interview,  and  of  Mr. 
Humphreys'  noble  answer,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  change  was  made  in 
the  Navy  Department.  Samuel  Hum- 
phreys became  chief  naval  constructor, 
and  retained  that  position  until  his  death 
in  1846. 


A  TRAIN   FLIRTATION. 


I  did  not  even  know  her  name. 

Nor  where  she  lived — nor  whence  she  canie- 

'Twas  sad,  and  yet 
Was  I  so  much  to  blame 
That  all  my  heart  should  start  to  flame, 

And  flare  and  fret? 

She  was  so  sweet,  so  passin;;  fair. 
With  such  a  smile,  with  such  an  air — 
What  could  I  do? 


A  glance  as  shy,  as  debonair, 
An  eye  as  brifjht,  a  smile  as  rar(>. 
I  never  knew! 

And  so  I  smiled  across  the  aisle, 
And  met  the  winsome,  merry  smile 

She  sent  so  bold: 
At  last  she  lauf,'hed,  then  after  while 
She  cooed  aloud  in  friendly  style, 

"I'm  free  years  old!" 

Srhr/Cif. 
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HOUSE    VISITATION. 

T  the  International  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  recent- 
ly in  Denver,  Colorado,  promi- 
nent notice  was  given  to  the 
subject,  "House  Visitation."  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  upon  that  subject 
showing  the  good  results  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  earnest  efforts  of  Sunday 
School  workers  in  that  line,  and  discuss- 
ing the  best  methods  of  doing  the  work. 
In  the  main  the  address  and  discus- 
sion were  inapplicable  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  among  us,  but  there  is  in  the 
theme  nevertheless  a  suggestion  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  If  our 
sectarian  friends,  mixed  as  they  are,  can 
canvass  carefully  and  systematically 
cities  containing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  inhabitants  and  lead  great  numbers 


to  join  their  Sunday  Schools  and  to  ulti- 
mate membership  in  the  church  of  their 
choice,  cannot  we  in  the  more  favorable 
fields  of  our  towns  and  villages  bring  in 
hundreds  now  unenrolled  and  create  in 
their  hearts  a  love  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.? 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  by  our  work- 
ers that  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  en- 
rolled in  their  schools;  but  on  carefully 
examining  their  records  and  going  over 
the  ward  in  which  they  live,  we  find 
many  who  are  not  and  who  never  have 
been  Sunday  School  attendants.  A  care- 
ful survey  of  even  the  best  wards  among 
us  will  undoubtedly  show  a  field  promis- 
ing an  abundant  harvest  if  the  work  is 
done  in  the  right  way.  Indeed,  we 
have  wards  and  perhaps  stakes  in  which 
this  work  has  been  done,  and  they  have 
proved  bj'  experience  the  statements 
made  above  to  be  correct. 

An  instance  of  this  experience  may 
not  be  amiss  here.  In  a  ward  in  which 
is  a  Sunday  School  of  good  reputa- 
tion this  work  was  taken  up  as  follows: 
The  superintendant  on  an  evening  in  the 
week,  when  there  was  no  interference 
with  other  organizations,  called  his  fac- 
ulty together  and  stated  to  them  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the  manner 
of  doing  the  work  then  to  be  taken  up. 
Prayer  was  offered  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord  to  attend  them  in  their  work. 
Then  the  teachers  and  officers  went  out 
two  and  two  to  districts  assigned  them 
by  the  superintendent,  and  thoroughly 
canvassed  the  ward.  They  greeted,  and 
had  a  pleasant  time  with  pupils  already 
enrolled,    and     invited    and    persuaded 
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others  not  enrolled  to  corae  out  and  at- 
tend. This  work  was  continued  week 
after  week  bj'  the  whole  faculty  and 
superintendency,  until  the  entire  ward 
had  been  canvassed. 

Many  blessings  followed  this  earnest 
work.  The  officers  and  teachers  were 
drawn  together  in  greater  unity.  There 
was  an  increased  interest  in  Sunday 
School  work  among  the  parents  in  that 
ward,  and  a  closer  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
Many  pupils,  not  previously  in  attend- 
ance, v/ere  enrolled  in  the  classes  and 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  school.  In  the 
case  mentioned  the  increase  was  so 
great  that  it  necessitated  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  meeting  house,  which  work 
was  gratefully  done  by  bishopric  and 
people.  Such  were  the  outward  results 
of  the  missionary  labors  of  those  teach- 
ers. But  who,  save  God  alone,  can 
estimate  the  results  in  the  hearts  of 
those  brought  in — the  love  of  the  Gos- 
pel instilled  in  their  hearts,  the  testi- 
monies received,  and  the  souls  saved  as 
a  result  of  this  work. 

Now,  dear  iellow-workers  of  the 
stakes  and  wards,  is  not  this  work  suf- 
ficiently  important  and  the  field  suf- 
ficiently promising  to  enlist  your  inter- 
est.'' Are  there  not  within  your  stakes 
and  wards  some  of  the  children  of  God 
over  whom  you  are  made  the  overseers 
and  for  whom  you  are  in  part  responsi- 
ble who  might  be  brought  under  the  Gos- 
pel influence  by  this  kind  of  work.''  Let 
us  consider  this  prayerfully  and  see 
whether  our  field  is  not  worthy  of  our 
most  earnest  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  most  of  our  villages  and  small 
wards  this  work  of  visiting  the  entire 
ward  need  be  done  but  once,  if  officers 
and  teachers  are  alive  to  their  duties. 
Not  that  our  efforts  should  then  cease, 
but  in  visiting  the  entire  ward  a  record 
should  be  made   in  the  visiting-book  of 


the  names  of  all  persons  who  should  be 
enrolled  in  the  school.  The  age  and  the 
address  of  each  person  should  there  be 
given.  Then,  for  revisiting  till  the  de- 
linquents are  persuaded  to  enter,  they 
might  be  turned  over  to  teachers  having 
in  charge  pupils  of  corresponding  age  in 
the  school. 

After  this  work  of  visiting  has  once 
been  done  the  department  teachers 
should  be  made  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  pupils  enrolled  and  in  actual  at- 
tendance in  their  departments,  but  for 
all  those  in  the  ward  outside  the  school 
eligible  to  entrance  to  the  respective  de- 
partments. The  dutiful  teacher  will  not 
shirk  this  responsibility;  but  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  less  faithful  it  might  be 
required  that  this  work  be  regularly  re- 
ported at  the  faculty  meetings.  This  is 
not  a  mere  speculative  theory,  but  is  in 
successful  operation  now  in  some  schools. 

Superintendents,  the  success  of  this 
work  depends  upon  you.  If  your  heart 
is  in  it;  if  you  are  an.xious  about  the  sal- 
vation of  every  child  under  your  care;  if 
you  have  the  love,  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  your  officers  and  teachers,  you 
have  opportunities  to  do  much  good  in 
gathering  in  the  unenrolled.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  trusting  it  entirely 
to  others.  The  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibility of  superintending  is  yours.  Ob- 
stacles and  hindrances  are  sure  to  rise; 
but  the  work  is  worthy  of  your  best 
efforts,  and  your  heart  should  not'  fail. 
It  is  for  j'ou  to  inspire  the  indifferent, 
and  to  encourage  those  who  offer  ex- 
cuses and  try  to  avoid  the  work.  There 
is  a  growing  interest  among  officers  and 
teachers  in  increasing  the  enrollment  of 
their  classes  and  securing  abetter  record 
of  average  attendance.  These  are 
worthy  aims,  but  we  should  not  permit 
them  to  obscure  or  hide  the  higher  ob- 
ject, the  saving  the  souls  of  those  whom 
we  teach.     To  this,  as  to  all  other  work 
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inteaching  God's  children,  we  should  de- 
vote that  earnestness  and  that  energy  of 
which  the  cause  of  the  Lord  is  worthy. 
The  Lord  has  promised  that  he  who 
brings  even  one  fioul  to  Him  shall  find 
great  joy  with  that  soul  in  the  kingdom 
of  His  Father. 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Geo.  Ri'i'iio/i/s, 

J.  M.   Tanner, 

General  Sii periute)ideney. 

ENTERTAINING  IN  THE  HOME. 

Along  with  the  improved  conditions 
of  home  life  and  the  increase  of  luxury 
there  has  come  the  increase  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  home.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  these  home  entertainments  are  the 
beginning  of  a  dangerous  and  unhappy 
career  to  young  men  who  receive  the 
first  symptom  of  intoxication  from 
the  wine  served  at  some  social  enter- 
tainment, 

There  should  be  no  relation  whatever 
in  our  home  life  and  its  entertainments 
and  the  life  of  the  bar-room  and  to  those 
who  indulge  in  practices  which,  even 
though  they  may  be  innocent  in  them- 
selves, become  dangerous  by  reason  of 
their  associations  with  questionable 
characters.  The  card  table  and  the 
billiard  room  are  generally  associated 
with  the  most  vicious  conditions  of  life, 
and  lead,  by  reason  of  their  associations, 
to  vi'ce  and  immorality  that  destroy  the 
happiness  both  of  the  home  and  the 
individual.  Cards,  in  themselves,  are 
innocent,  but  the  vice  of  the  card  party 
is  not  found  in  the  game  itself,  but  in 
the  associations  to  which  it  too  fre- 
quently and  too  unfortunately  leads. 
The  billiard  table  furnishes  no  doubt  a 
pleasant  pastime,  but  the  commonest 
associations  of  the  billiard  room  are  the 
associations  of  the  bar-room. 

Entertainments,    then,   of    the    home 


should  never  be  made  the  stepping  stone 
to  the  bar-room  and  the  gambler's  den. 
An  evening  party  of  "high  five"  seems 
such  an  innocent  pastime  that  the  inno- 
cent, the  thoughtless,  and  the  unsophis- 
ticated sometimes,  in  amazement,  ask 
what  objections  there  can  be  to  a  game 
of  cards,  and  then  again  the\'  ask,  can 
it  be  any  worse  than  a  game  of  check- 
ers.-' Ask  our  young  men  who  have 
become  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling,  and  who  are  today  unreliable 
if  not  depraved,  where  they  first  learned 
to  handle  the  cards  that  enticed  them 
into  the  gambler's  den,  and  the  answer 
will  be,  perhaps  in  ninety  cases  out  of 
one  hundred,  in  the  entertainment  of 
my  father's  home  or  in  the  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  homes  of  my  friends. 
Entertainments  should  be  given  in 
the  spirit  of  true  hospitality.  There 
should  be  congeniality  and  cordiality. 
There  has  grown  up  of  late  an  ambition, 
among  even  some  of  the  Saints,  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  others  by  social  func- 
tions of  the  most  extravagant  character. 
In  our  home  entertainments  e\'erything 
should  be  simple,  unostentatious,  and 
sincere.  People  should  not  be  invited 
to  the  entertainments  we  give  simply 
because  they  can  be  used  in  this  way  or 
the  other;  because  of  certain  combina" 
tions  which  it  seems  necessary  to  make 
in  order  to  gain  political  advantages  or 
social  prestige.  Such  entertainments 
create  the  impression  of  insinceritj'  in 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young 
who  understand  they  are  devoid  of  all 
hospitality.  The  true  function  or  the 
true  use  of  our  entertainments  is  to 
bring  people  together  who  are  congen- 
ial, and  not  to  entertain  them  to  gain 
some  material  advantage.  The  latter 
class  of  entertainments  in  the  home 
lowers  the  tone  of  social  life,  creates  in- 
sinceritj', and  destroys  the  congeniality 
that  should  exist  among  kindred  spirits. 
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Furthermore,  entertainments  given  to 
put  guests  under  obligations  of  a  fetter- 
ed gratitude  are  the  surest  indication  of 
the  merchantable  quality  the  gi\'er  puts 
upon  his  guests.  How  frequently  such 
mercenarj'  hosts  are  heard  to  say  "How 
ungrateful!"  Why  do  they  feel  so' 
Simply  because  they  supposed  that  by 
some  paltry  entertainment  they  had 
purchased  the  independent  action  of 
those  whom  they  had  entertained.  En- 
tertaining degenerates  when  it  becomes 
simply  a  business    enterprise,    and    the 


Saints  should  not  lower  the  hospitable 
character  of  their  entertainments  in 
order  to  make  merchandise  out  of 
them. 

Let  the  poor  be  remembered,  and 
when  they  are  invited  do  not  remind 
them  of  their  more  unfortunate  condi- 
tion in  life  financially  by  ostentatious 
display  in  dress  and  in  extravagant  pre- 
parations. The  real  purpose  of  enter- 
taining is  to  dispense  hospitality  and  to 
fraternize  with  those  spirits  in  harmony 
with  our  worthiest  aims  in  life. 


OUR    MISSION  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

THE  CHICAGO  BRANCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

organized    June  7,    1896 


HE  Sunday  School  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was 


at  939  North 
Robey  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Presi- 
dent C.  D.  Fjeldsted.     Joseph   Eriksen 
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was    sustained    as   superintendent    and 
Agnes  Eriksen  as  secretary. 

At  the  time  of  this  organization  there 
were  present  six  Elders  from  Zion  and 
eighteen  local  members.  For  some  time 
the  Sunday  School  was  held  in  the  homes 
of  the  saints,  as  no  permanent  place  had 
then  been  secured.  This  condition  con- 
tinued until  May  i6,  1897,  when  the 
school  convened  in  the  Wicker  Park 
Hall,    501    North  Avenue,   which    place 


Each  department  meets  separately,  and 
all  are  taking  a  systematic  course  of 
study.  Time  also  is  given  to  concert 
singing  practice. 

The  school  convenes  at  10  a.  m.  and 
remains  in  session  one  hour,  after  which 
the  regular  morning  meeting  of  the 
branch  is  held. 

Theclasses  separate  and  reassemble  to 
the  music  of  the  organ ;  and  we  endeavor 
to  be  systematic,  and,  as  far  as  possible 
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had  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  meetings  and  Sunday  School. 
There  it  continued  to  meet  until  a  small 
church,  (193  South  Oakley  Boulevard,) 
was  rented,  and  here  it  convenes  at  the 
present  time. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  it 
has  steadily  increased,  until  to-day  it  has 
an  enrollment  of  eighty  souls.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  departments — pri- 
mary,   intermediate,    and     theological, 


under  existing  conditions,  to  follow  the 
Sunday  School  Guide. 

All  the  members,  teachers  and  officers 
are  much  interested,  and  the  school  is 
doing  a  good  work.  Several  non-mem- 
bers are  regular  attendants,  and  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  visitors. 

Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright, 
and  we  send  greetings  to  all  the  schools 
of  Zion. 

^elly  BroDilty,   Sec._ 


ONE  WORD  MORE-ELI  B.  KELSEY. 


'T*   HERE    are    many    unchronicled 
things    of    individual    reflection 

^^g»l  and  experience  which,  so  far  as 
this  probation  is  concerned,  will  pass 
into  oblivion  because  the  stimulus 
to  record  was  unheeded  at  the  time. 
The  writer  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
by  an  interesting  recital  of  familiar 
things,  in  regard  to  the  ministerial 
labors  of  the  late  Eli  B.  Kelsey. 

It  was  in  the  early  fifties  when  I  first 
met  him  in  Liverpool,  and  was  very 
much  struck  by  his  personal  appearance; 
his  cheery  smile  and  well  lit  eye  bespoke 
intelligence  and  power.  Then  an  en- 
quirer and  disposed  to  be  critical,  each 
of  the  magnates  of  the  Church  at  that 
period  awakened  much  interest.  Fa- 
miliarity with  leading  speakers  of  many 
classes  seemed  to  insist  on  attributes 
which  give  pre-eminence  and  originality, 
and  surely  a  volume  might  be  made  of 
such  reminiscences  which  would  be  of 
intense  interest,  now  that  all  those 
mighty  men  have  passed  away. 

Digression,  however,  would  shorten 
our  purpose  at  the  present;  and  while 
the  topic  is  tempting,  we  return  to  Eli 
B.  Kelsey.  It  had  been,  for  physiologi- 
cal and  hygenic  reasons  our  habit  to  ig- 
nore tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  liciuors,  and 
animal  food,  being  practically  vege- 
tarian. Some  surprise  was  therefore 
felt  during  our  first  association  with  the 
Saints  in  Liverpool,  because  tea  and 
coffee  were  beverages  in  their  socials; 
and  as  the  divine  origin  of  "Mormon- 
ism"  was  continually  pressed,  our  inno- 
cent but  searching  question  was,  "Does 
not  your  newly  revealed  religion  in  no 
way  interfere  with  your  diet.'"  Some 
thought  the  question  ridiculous  and  of- 
fensive, though  to  us  it  appeared  im- 
portant and  fundamental.  But  Brother 
Kelsey's  arrival  in  Liverpool,  as  an  Elder 


in  the  Church,  with  the  record  of  heal- 
ing which  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
first  discourse,  as  now  remembered,  was 
a  forcible  presentation  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  The  disciple  had  anticipated 
his  teachers,  and  the  smile  was  ours  as 
the  teapot  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
glass  of  water  or  milk.  This,  to  our  im- 
agination, gave  a  special  prominence  to 
Elder  Kelsey. 

The  stories  reiterated  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  cholera  visitation  in  Scot- 
land, embellished  with  the  recitation  of 
incidents  where  this  Elder  had  been  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to 
bring  healing  to  the  sufferers,  magnified 
the  apostolic  appearance  of  ojr  then 
personal  friend,  and  we  unwillingly 
fancied  we  could  detect  a  passing  idea  of 
personal  importance  and  conscious  su- 
periority growing  out  of  divine  recog- 
nition; exhibiting  the  ease  with  which 
human  nature  could  be  "puffed  up." 
Mayhap  it  was  all  fancy,  but  while  jeal- 
ous for  the  glor>-  of  God,  we  truly  loved 
the  man. 

Later  years  of  association  deepened 
our  regard  for  Elder  Kelsey,  and  our  re- 
grets for  his  final  fate  were  those  of  a 
son  for  a  father,  or  an  idealist  for  the 
object  of  his  reverence  when  the  idol 
lay  shattered  in  the  dust. 

Some  years  later  we  chanced  to  reside 
in  the  same  direction  and  would  meet 
on  the  car  as  it  passed  up  or  down.  On 
one  of  those  trips  we  two  occupied  the 
end  of  the  car,  and  a  solitary  passenger 
occupied  the  other  end.  At  our  greet- 
ing by  name  the  stranger  came  forward 
saying,  "Are  you  the  Mr.  Kelsey  who 
labored  in  London  as  a  missionary.'"  I 
suddenly  answered,  "Yes."  "Then," 
said  the  stranger,  "Do  you  remember  a 
certain  man  who  used  to  disturb  your 
meetings.'"     "Yes,"  was  the  reply,    "a 
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good  for  nothing  fellow."  "Do  j'ou  re- 
member prophesying  that  unless  that 
man  desisted — ceased  raising  his  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  His 
people  that  his  arm  should  hang  power- 
less by  his  side?"  "No,"  said  he,  "I 
don't  remember  it,  though  it  is  not  un- 
likely;" and  I  noticed  the  tears  gradually 
swelling  until  they  rolled  down  his  aged 
cheek,  as  he  half  murmuringly  said, 
"Then  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  was 
it?"  "Yes,"  said  the  man,  "all  the 
Saints  in  London  say  so,  and  they  point 
out  the  shabby-genteel  victim  of  error, 
crippled  as  he  is,  as  testimony  to  a  well- 
known  fact." 

Silence  that  could  be  felt  fell  on  that 
little  group  of  three  until  the  car  stopped, 
and  the  one  time  valiant  soldier,  now  a 
wreck  from  change  and  age,  stepped 
out,  full  no  doubt,  of  bitter  thoicghts 
that  "Samson  had  become  shorn  of  his 
locks  and  was  become  as  other  men." 

Our  old  friend,  in  many  a  conversa- 
tion, claimed  to  be  still  a  member  of  the 
Church,  asserting  that  his  severance  was 
out  of  order  and  would  some  daj'  be  re- 
versed. That,  however,  was  not  our 
province,  we  only  chronicle  here  his 
continuous  assertion  of  love  for  "Mor- 
monism"  and  of  his  membership  in  the 
Church  which  had  made  him,  by  God's 
blessing,  all  he  ever  had  been. 

It  chanced,  however,  some  time  la-ter, 
as  the  noonday  car  rolled  by  his  resi- 
dence we  noted  a  crowd;  the  once  hon- 
ored man  had  "jumpedthe  life  to  come," 
and  we  soon  stood  in  sympathetic  rever- 
ence with  a  group  of  kindred  friends 
outside.  The  services  proceeded,  di- 
rected by  the  Reverend  M.  T.  Lamb, 
who  distinguished  (?)  himself  hereabouts 
by  a  criticism  on  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  speakers  were  all  old  associates 
with  the  deceased  in  the  bye  paths  of 
mistaken  ambition  and  (Elders  though 
they    were)    in   rebellion  to  the  counsel 


and  auchority  of  the  Church.  Not  one, 
while  lauding  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased and  e.xtolling  his  virtues  as  a 
man  and  his  intelligence  as  an  associate, 
made  any  reference  to  his  membership 
in  the  Mormon  Church;  not  one  assert- 
ed his  continuous  allegiance  to  and  love 
for  that  order  of  things  which  had  glori- 
fied his  earlier  life  and  made  him  a  mes- 
senger of  healing  and  of  life  in  the  na- 
tions afar  off. 

The  services  came  to  a  close  and  all 
were  in  waiting  with  uncovered  heads  to 
see  the  shadow  of  a  once  great  man 
borne  to  its  resting  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery above,  when  a  little  commotion  was 
noted  at  the  door  and  a  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, coming  to  the  outer  group,  said 
to  the  writer,  "The  family  would  like 
you  to  say  a  few  words."  Never  in  any 
public  assembly  had  the  knees  trembled 
and  the  heart  throbbed  as  it  did  then, 
but  urging  and  the  promises  of  prayers 
on  the  part  of  the  brethren  gave  cour- 
age. The  crowd  parted  to  the  doorway 
where  the  invited  speaker  stood,  for  fur- 
ther progress  was  impossible  apparently, 
so  as  a  consequence  those  both  outside 
and  inside  heard  what  was  said.  The 
speaker  regretted  that  the  previous  ones 
had  failed  to  link  the  deceased  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  which  had  been  his  preceptor 
and  his  inspiration.  He  related  his 
career  and  labors  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  testimony  he  had  and  the 
power  of  which  he  had  been  made  par- 
taker, then  referred  to  late  conversa- 
tions where  he  had  affirmed  his  continu- 
ous belief  in  the  great  mission  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  of  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
Gospel. 

Friends  and  opponents  were  equally 
moved  when  the  spirit  of  testimony  and 
rebuke  was  satisfied;  but  after  inquiry 
wrung  from  Mr.  Lamb  the  words  that 
"It  was  indeed  a  very  wrong  thing  to 
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call  on  the  last  speaker,  a  very  unwise 
thing  indeed."  The  first  speakers  were 
stunned  to  silence,  the  brethren  outside 
were  rejoiced  that  no  injustice  had  been 
done  the  dead,  his  virtues  were  known, 
his  labors  were  recorded,  his  success  un- 
der God  would  be  recognized  hereafter. 
It  needed  no  false  charity  to  cover  the 
folly  of  seceding  from  an  understood 
glorious  cause  if  in  isolation  he  had 
found  his  own  weakness,  he  hoped  for  a 
share  in  the  mercy  of  the  Father  ever- 
lasting,   which    men    are   probably   un- 


willing at  times  to  extend  in  the  pres- 
ent. 

It  onl}'  remains  to  be  stated  that  the 
next  morning  a  son  of  the  deceased  came 
with  a  message  from  the  family  of  sin- 
cere thanks,  asserting  that  the  last 
speaker  had  said  all  that  was  said  at  the 
funeral  services  of  a  beloved  husband, 
father  and  friend.  It  cannot  be. said  of 
Eli  B.  Kelsey  that  he  died  unwept,  un- 
honored  and  unsung,  but  we  cannot  re- 
sist that  strange  query,  "Died  Ahab  as 
a  fool  dieth.'"  H.    IV.  Naisbitt. 


THE  UTAH  PRESS  EXCURSION  TO  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


'T*  O  make  a  tour  from  the  land  of 
I  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  hun- 
^SaaJ  dreds  of  miles  through  the  basin 
of  ancient  Lake  Bonneville,  skirting 
the  base  of  the  gigantic  Wasatch  range 
as  far  as  Boise,  thence  turning  to  the 
westward  down  the  glorious  Columbia 
to  Portland,  the  metropolis  of  the  north- 
west; by  water  to  view  the  glories  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country;  afterwards  by 
rail  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  finally  by  way  of  Sacramento  and 
Reno  across  the  intervening  mountain 
ranges  and  desert  sands  to  our  original 
starting  point!  Such  was  the  ambitious 
program  outlined  for  the  ninth  annual 
excursion  of  the  Utah  Press  Association 
the  current  year. 

It  was  a  iolly  crowd  which  assembled 
June  gth  at  the  depot  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  started  promptly  on  schedule  time 
in  the  palatial  Pullman  "Medusa, "  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railway.  There  were  some 
new  faces  among  us,  but  newspapermen 
and  women,  natural  Bohemians,  are  al- 


most invariably  on  good  terms  with  each 
other  after  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  by 
the  time  Ogden  was  reached  our  various 
names,  religions  and  political  prefer- 
ences were  generally  known. 

The  first  stage  of  our  journey  was  hot 
and  dusty.  The  railroad  officials,  of 
course,  have  no  particularinfluencewith 
the  weather  clerk,  but,  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  abating  the  dust  nuisance 
on  this  particular  section  of  the  line, 
preparations  are  being  made  to  adopt 
the  system  now  generally  employed  by 
most  progressive  companies  —  that  of 
petroleum  sprinkling. 

Although  most  of  us  were  familiar 
with  Idaho's  recent  progress,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  suri^rise  to  find  Boise,  its 
capital,  so  thriving,  energetic  and  well- 
to-do.  Here  is  located  the  capitol  build- 
ing, commodious  and  substantial;  a  new 
penitentiary,  the  small  size  of  which  is 
ample  evidence  ot  the  radical  change 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  days 
when  every  man  carried  a  gun  and  was 
a  law  unto  himself  in  the  State  of  erst- 
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while  turbulent  Coeur  d'Alene.  Boise 
also  has  a  fine  natatorium  with  an  ample 
supply  of  natural  hot  water,  the  miner- 
al properties  of  which  are  deemed  high- 
ly efficient  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matic and  nervous  troubles;  there  is  a 
military  post,  many  fine  drives,  beauti- 
ful residences,  well  paved  streets  and  a 
population  kindly  and  hospitable.  Al- 
together Boise  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  attractive  small  cities  of  the  en- 
tire West. 

There  is  nothing  especially  note- 
worthy to  be  said  of  the  ride  to  the 
Columbia;  there  is,  indeed,  some  fine 
scenery,  such  as  the  great  falls  of  the 
Snake  River,  and  huge  basaltic  rocks  a 
little  farther  on,  these  latter  resembling 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  and  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  glories  of  the 
Columbia,  however,  so  far  surpass  these 
interesting  sights  that  one  is  apt  to  tor- 
get  their  intrinsic  worth  b}'  comparison. 

How  shall  I  describe  that  wonderful 
river  the  fame  of  which  has  traveled  to 
the  uttermost  nooks  of  the  earth.''  It  is 
not  that  the  stream  in  large  measure 
supplies  the  world  with  the  toothsome 
salmon,  nor  that  it  is  a  more  important 
waterway  than  many  other  large  rivers: 
it  is  that  here  for  a  hundred  miles  is 
spread  out  on  either  side  a  wonderful 
panorama  with  magnificent  forests  of 
fir,  rock  formations  of  infinite  variety 
and  vast  heights,  entrancing  vistas  of 
foaming  rapids  and  waterscapes,  cloud 
and  sunset  effects  rarely  equaled  else- 
where, which  together  with  occasional 
views  of  picturesque  aborigines,  salmon 
wheels  and  canneries,  and  the  ever 
shitting  life  and  color  of  a  river  cruise, 
render  the  experience  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  commercial  possibilities  suggested 
by  the  varied  river  commerce  prepares 
one  somewhat  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing  of  the    present    size    and    potential 


greatness  of  the  metropolis  of  Oregon — 
Portland.  Here  we  found  a  magnificent 
city,  picturesquely  located,  and  at  an- 
chor before  it  shipping  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Portland  lies  on  the 
Willamette  River,  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  advantageous  spot  which  could 
have  been  chosen  to  command  the  Col- 
umbia river  waterways,  also  affording 
remarkable  facilities  for  the  cutting  and 
shipping  of  immense  quantities  of  lum- 
ber, and  the  handling  of  the  vast  agri- 
cultural and  marine  products  naturally 
tributary  to  this  port. 

The  development  of  the  past  few 
years  in  our  comrnerce  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Alaska  and  the  Orient  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  building  up  the  pro- 
diguous  trade  now  carried  on  at  Port- 
land, Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two 
latter  places  are,  in  a  way,  rivals  of 
Portland,  and  Seattle  even  claims  to  have 
already  outstripped  the  Oregon  city  in 
the  race  for  commercial  supremac}'. 
Both  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  terminii 
of  vast  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tems, and  must  of  necessity,  share  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  any  prosperity 
accruing  to  the  great  northwest  from 
the  causes  above  mentioned.  But  there 
need  be  no  quarrel  amongst  the  three 
cities,  for,  as  Admiral  Schley  said  of  the 
battle  of  Santiago,  "there  is  glory 
enough  for  all."  Certain  it  is  that  no 
commercial  success  on  the  part  of  her 
rivals  can  detract  in  any  degree  from  the 
wonderful  advantages  enio3'ed  bj'  Port- 
land as  a  place  of  residence  and  scenic 
loveliness.  Sitting  proudly  upon  her 
many  hills  like  ancient  Rome,  with  a 
climate  free  from  any  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  an  ample  water  supply  from 
distant  mountain  streams,  and  which  is 
described  as  a  little  "too  pure;"  an 
urban  transportation  service  second  to 
none;  within  her  borders  the  great  falls 
of    the    Willamette,    as  useful   and  far 
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more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  MinneapoHs;  land  and  marine 
\iews  from  her  many  eminences  worthy 
of  any  artist's  brush; 

Roses  red  and  roses  rare, 
Here,  there  and  everywhere; 

while  towering  majestically  over  all, 
eternally  robed  in  nature's  mantle  of 
purity.  Mount  Hood  stands  silent  senti- 
nel, imposing,  majestic  and  grand — 
Portland  shines  as  Oregon's  stately 
queen. 

From  the  "web- foot  metropolis"  we 
went  to  Seattle  and  witnessed  the  un- 
usual sight  of  a  city  whose  commerce 
has  outstripped  her  facilities  for  handling 
it.  Like  Portland,  Seattle  is  hilly.  She 
also  has  at  her  back  door  a  very  line 
body  of  water  several  hundred  square 
miles  in  area  and  but  fourteen  feet 
higher  than  the  Sound.  This  body, 
known  as  Lake  Washington,  will  soon 
be  connected  with  the  salt  water  by  a 
ship  canal,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion by  the  national  government,  it  be- 
ing the  intention  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment to  use  the  lake  as  an  anchorage 
for  such  ships  of  the  Pacific  squadron  as 
may  be  out  of  commission. 

At  Seattle  there  is  a  navy  yard,  and 
one  of  the  largest  dry  docks  in  the 
world.  A  local  firm  is  building  the  bat- 
tle-ship '"Nebraska,"  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  on  every  hand  of  the  vast  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  the  various 
manufacturing  and  maritime  industries 
carried  on  at  this  port.  When  Seattle 
has  come  to  fully  realize  her  own  great- 
ness, taken  on  metropolitan  ways,  and 
reared  the  necessary  edifices  adjunct 
thereto,  she  can  take  her  proper  place 
in  the  coast  sisterhood.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  her  enterprising 
citizens  are  using  every  effort  in  this 
direction,  and  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  great  increase  in  Seattle's 
population  and  business  facilities  in  the 
near  future.       Our  reception  and  treat- 


ment by'the  local  press  club  was  such 
as  to  almost  persuade  us  to  end  our  trip 
right  then  and  there. 

A  most  enjoyable  boat  ride  landed  us 


MOUNT    SICKER,    B.    C. 

at  V'ictoria,  where  the  Canadians  treated 
us  with  an  old-fashioned  courtesy  and 
consideration  which  upset  many  of  our 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  British  char- 
acter. We  were  taken  on  an  excursion 
up  into  the  Mount  Sicker  mining  dis- 
trict, enjoyed  a  ride  over  one  of  the 
steepest  railroads  in  the  world,  through 
forest  scenes  as  impressive  and  beauti- 
ful as  can  be  found  in  the  West. 

At  Tacoma  we  found  a  thriving  city 
with  immense  lumbering  interests, 
which,  coupled  with  her  importance  as 
the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad,  will  surelj'  place  her  well  to 
the  front  in  the  same  class  with  her  more 
populous  neighbors.  Tacoma  has  one 
attraction  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  the  known  world — a 
natural  park  covering  over  a  thousand 
acres  and  with  a  very  extensi\e  water 
frontage  Within  its  limit's  are  hun- 
dreds of  gigantic  fir  and  cedar  trees,  to- 
gether with  other  natural  attractions, 
the  whole  so  perfectly  adapted  to  park 
purposes  that  but  little  human  aid  has 
been  required  to  make  this  lovely  spot 
almost  a  paradise. 

(to  i)i;  continueh.) 


THE    DUCKLINGS"   FEAST. 

N  old  hen  once  had  among  her 
brood  three  duckhngs,  who 
were  continually  disobeying  her 
motherly  advice.      They  insist- 


ed on  wading  through  every  puddle  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  the  water  trough 


was  their  especial  delight;  they  always 
wanted  to  be  out  when  it  rained,  and 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  inclination  to 
learn  to  scratch  for  a  living.  The  old 
hen  was  sorely  puzzled  over  their  ac- 
tions. 

One  day  they  wandered  beyond  the 
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sound  of  the  parental  clucking.  Ere 
long  thej'  found  themselves  walking 
through  an  open  door  into  a  room.  One 
of  them  spied  something  green  on  the 
floor  and  quickly  made  for  it,  while  the 
others  peeped  into  a  large  wooden  bowl, 
and  there  discovered  a  feast  already 
spread  for  them.  They  considered  them- 
selves invited  to  eat  all  they  could,  and 
the  number  of  peas  in  the  bowl  was 
greatlj'  reduced  when  they  decided  that 
a  stroll  would  be  a  good  thing  for  their 
health. 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Lee  had  been 
called  to  answer  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  just  as  she  was  shelling  peas  for 
dinner.  Without  a  thought  of  the  yel- 
low visitors  approaching  the  back  door, 
she  left  the  bowl  on  the  floor  beside  the 
basket  filled  with  unshelled  peas. 

Just  as  the  ducklings  waddled  out  of 
sight  in  the  direction  of  the  water  trough, 
Mrs.  Lee  again  appeared  in  the  kitchen. 
She  looked  in  her  bowl  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  her  face,  and  saying  half 
aloud,  "Surely  I  had  got  more  done 
than  that.  Who  can  have  been  here.'" 
The  ne.xt  day  when  she  was  seated  at 
the  same  task  she  heard  a  patter,  patter 
across  the  floor,  and  turning  quickly  saw 
the  ducks  beginning  to  help  themselves 
again  from  the  bowl  at  her  side.  This 
at  once  cleared  the  mystery  of  yester- 
day. 

To  their  great  astonishment  and  amid 
many  squeaks  they  were  gathered  into 
Mrs.  Lee's  apron,  hurried  to  the  barn- 
yard and  securely  fastened  behind 
wire  netting.  The  foster  mother  watched 
the  proceedings  and  scolded  them  just 
as  if  she  knew  all  about  the  mischief 
they  had  been  in.  /'■ 

e 
MARY  ELLEN'S  "FINDINGS." 

"Dhak  me,  it  is  warm.  I  do  wish  it 
would  get  cooler!"  The  fretful  words 
in  a  clear  young  voice  came  distinctly  to 


the  ears  of  Aunt    Helen,  in  her  rocking 
chair  on  the  porch. 

"Mary  Ellen,  where's  mv  doll's  hat.'' 
You're  always  picking  up  my  things  and 
putting  them  away  where  I  can't  find 
them.  I  left  it — "  and  then  the  childish 
voice  was  interrupted  by  the  first  one  in 
reproving  tones. 

"Yes,  you  'left  it.'  You  usually  do 
leave  things  lying  around,  and  I  just 
have  to  follow  you  and  pick  up  your 
trash,  or  I  don't  know  what  the  house 
would  look  like,  I'm  sure.  And  Rob's 
just  as  bad.  He  never  thinks  of  putting 
things  where  they  belong." 

"Doesn't  he,  though,  sis — there,  is 
that  vvhere  it  belongs.'''  and  there  was  a 
smothered  boy-laugh  and  the  sound  of  a 
little  struggle,  followed  by  what  was  very 
evidently  a  brotherly  kiss  bestowed  upon 
his  censor. 

Aunt  Helen  laughed  softlj'  in  spite  of 
herself.  It  was  not  given  in  token  of 
brotherly  affection,  she  knew  perfectly 
well,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
teasing  small  boj%  who  knew  his  elder 
sister's  aversion  to  such  demonstrations 
of  affection.  Bob  really  was  affectionate, 
but  he  had  learned  long  ago  that  any 
show  of  it  was  the  surest  way  of  gaining 
the  sarcastic  disapproval  of  Mary  Ellen. 

"Father  did  not  tell  me  this  morning 
whether  he  was  coming  home  on  the 
early  train  or  not,"  said  Mary  Ellen, 
coming  out  on  the  porch  and  taking  the 
empty  chair  beside  Aunt  Helen.  There 
was  an  anxious  pucker  between  the 
brows  of  the  young  girl  and  Aunt  Helen 
put  up  her  hand— the  hand  that  was  al- 
ways so  small  and  soft  and  white,  for 
Aunt  Helen  was  a  lifelong  invalid  -and 
smoothed  the  wrinkles  away,  with  alow, 
merry  laugh.  Mary  IClIen  turned  to  her 
with  a  surprised  look. 

"Poor  overburdened  housekeeper!  Do 
you  wonder  that  mother  had  to  go  away 
for    a    few    weeks    of    rest-cure,     after 
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twenty  years  of  housekeeping?"  she 
asked,  laughingly. 

"Not  a  bit!  I  believe  I  would  be  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  inside  of  twenty 
weeks,"  replied  the  girl  emphatically. 
Then  she  laughed  a  little  at  her  own  ve- 
hemence. "Honestly,  though.  Aunt 
Helen,  it  is  hard  to  make  things  go 
smoothly;  and  I  don't  think  people  are 
as  considerate  as  they  should  be,  do 
you.'  If  they'd  all  try  to  help  me — but 
Bessie  is  so  careless  and  Bob  teases  me 
almost  out  of  my  senses,  and  cook  is 
cross  and  acts  as  if  she  thought  she  was 
head  of  the  house;  and  father  is  so  deep 
in  business  that  he  is  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  to  everything  at  home. 

"And  Aunt  Helen  laughs  at  the  poor 
little  caretaker's  woes,"  added  that  lady, 
suiting  the  smile  to  the  word,  Then  she 
went  on  more  gravely,  "I  wonder,  Mary 
Ellen,  if  mother  didn't  hope,  when  she 
went  away,  that  her  daughter  would 
prove  during  the  weeks  of  her  absence 
as  good  a  housekeeper  as  the  model 
she  has  had  before  her  all  her  life.''" 

"I  don't  know — I  suppose  so,"  said 
Mary  Ellen,  flushing  a  bit  at  the  impli- 
cation that  she  was  a  failure. 

"I  know  she  did.  Now,  mother  must 
not  be  disappointed,  and  her  substitute 
must  come  off  with  flying  colors.  May 
I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  main  trouble 
is.?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Helen,"  meekly. 

"Just  this.  You  look  for  the  wrong 
thing  and  always  find  it." 

"The  wrong  thing?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"You  look  first  for  the  unpleasant 
things,  the  faults  and  failings  of  the 
famil\',  the  disagreeable  traits  of  the 
cook,  the  unpleasant  things  in  the  daily 
routine;  and  vou  find  ro  many  faults 
that  you  have  no  time  or  patience  for 
searching  out  the  virtues  and  pleasant 
things  of  life.     Some  one  has  said  that 


we  each  make  our  own  world,  evil  if  we 
seek  for  evil,  good  if  we  look  for  the 
good  about  us.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
I  know  a  small  boy  who  teases  his  sister 
by  hisdemonstrations  of  affection.  What 
if  that  sister  should  some  time  lose  all 
hold  on  him  and  be  compelled  to  stand 
helpless  and  see  him  go  wrong  for  the 
want  of  the  good  influence  she  might 
have  e.xerted  over  him?  Little  sisters, 
too,  need  an  elder  sister's  sympathy  and 
good  example.  It  would  be  amusing  if 
it  were  not  so  sad  to  hear  how  exactly 
Bessie  reproduces  your  fault-finding 
tones.  You  have  done  bravely,  dear — 
you  must  not  think  that  I,  too,  have 
found  any  faults.  If  mother  were  to  come 
back  to-night  she  would  find  her  house 
in  perfect  order,  and  all  the  domestic 
wheels  turning  about  as  usual,  in  spite 
of  all  your  woes.  But  along  with  our 
good  housekeeping  we  must  do  good 
heartkeeping,  too;  for  if  we  do  the  latter 
well,  everything  else  will  be  the  better 
for  it." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Helen,  I've  been  just  hor- 
rid and  hateful  and  disagreeable.  I 
wonder  you  have  had  patience  with  me 
so  long.  But  I'll  be  good  now.  Aunt 
Helen  — I'll  'find  good'  instead  of  'find 
fault' — you  just  see  if  I  don't, "  and  Mary 
Ellen  was  gone  before  her  aunt  could 
reply  to  the  penitent  little  outburst. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  heard  the  clear, 
youthf'il  tones  in  the  kitchen. 

"That's  right,  Sallie.  We'll  have 
things  ready  for  the  early  train,  and  if 
he  doesn't  come  nothing  we  have  will 
spoil  much  waiting  for  the  next.  How 
beautifully  you've  frosted  the  cake!  I 
must  get  you  to  show  me  how  to  do  it." 

And  a  minute  later  in  the  diningroom: 
"Daisies!  Just  the  things  for  the  table, 
Robbie.  How  did  you  come  to  think  of 
them?  You  will  have  your  salary  raised 
as  housekeeper's  assistant,  "and  a  merry 
duet  of  laughter. 
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Bessie  was  industriously  packing  her 
■doll's  belongings,  into  its  tin}'  trunk  as 
Mary  Ellen  passed  her  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  'That's  right,  honey.  Mother 
will  be  glad  to  see  her  little  girl  remem- 
bering to  be  as  careful  a.?  when  she  was 
here  to  help  her  remember,  I'm  sure." 

Aunt  Helen  smiled  her  satisfaction  at 
the  change  in  Mary  Ellen's  "findings." 
— Sf/cctcd. 

"LET  ME  THINK." 

Hush  a  minute,  honey — 

Don't  trv  to  spell! 
If  you  make  a  bit  of  noise 

I  can't  think  so  well. 
Now -I  know  why  mama 

Often  says  to  us, 
"Hush,  dears,  I  want  to  think — 

Don't  make  a  fuss!" 

Hush  a  minute  darling — 

Don't  try  to  sing! 
If  vou  do  I  really  can't 

Think  of  anything. 
I  believe  I've  almost 

"Got  it  in  my  head;" 
When  papa  tried  the  flute 

That's  what  he  said. 

Hush  a  minute  bab}- — 
Don't  try  to  blow. 

Even  on  the  paper's  edge. 
Never  mind  how  low! 

Don't  you  move  a  single  thing. 
Don't  you  even  wink. 

While  I  get  the  matter  right- 
Now,  let  me  think! 

/.  L.   G.   R. 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

First  of  June  Celebration. 

Pakai,(;i)Nah,  Utah. 
Our  Primary  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  President  Brigham  Young  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  Young  Ladies'  Association 
put  their  celebration  off  until  Monday, 
the  first  of  June  being  on  Sunda>.  The 
children  and  the  Primary  oi'licers  met  at 
the  Relief  Society  Hall,  and  we  had  a 


program  and  then  took  a  trip  up  the 
canyon.  Brothers  Frank  Williamson 
and  George  Robinson  took  us  up  the 
canyon  with  their  teams,  and  others 
joined  us  later  in  the  day.  We  went  up 
the  canyon  until  we  found  a  suitable 
place,  then  we  stopped  and  the  young 
men  put  us  up  some  swings.  One  swing 
broke  down,  but  most  of  us  had  a  good 
time  swinging,  and  we  enjoyed  eating 
our  lunch  up  there  in  the  canyon.  We 
are  grateful  to  our  dear  teachers  for 
making  the  day  so  pleasant  for  us. 

Chattie  Barton. 


Baptized  in  Manti  Temple. 

I  live  in  Manti  City.  I  ha^'e  to  go 
nine  blocks  to  school.  The  daj'  I  was 
eight  years  old  I  'was  baptized  in  the 
Manti  Temple,  One  of  my  grandpa's 
baptized  me,  and  my  other  grandpa  con- 
firmed me  a  member  of  the  Church.  I 
am  nine  years  old  now. 

Leona  Larsen. 

0 
Little  Sister  Drowned. 

Richville,  Morgan  Co.,  Utah. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Ju\'E- 
NiLE  Instructor.  I  have  three  broth- 
ers and  one  sister.  One  little  brother 
and  sister  are  dead.  My  little  sister  was 
drowned  while  my  papa  was  on  a  mis- 
sion in  the  Southern  States.  We  have 
three  little  kittens. 

Your  new  friend, 
Grace  Wood,  age  9  years. 


Not  a  Happy  Holiday. 

Logan,  Utah. 
Our  Sunday  School  is  a  good  one. 
Brother  Oscar  Bjorkman  is  our  superin- 
tendent. Brother  Lunstrom  and  Broth- 
er Johnsen  are  my  teachers.  My  papa 
had  his  leg  broken  on  the  22nd  of  De- 


5'2 


cember.  ,90,,   and   vvp  did  n   f   u 
7;yhapp,chn,sf„,j/'     -^^-ea 
Old.  '■  ^'^  '2  years 

Myrtle  Davidson. 

SLEEPING  AND  VVAKING. 

Ca.nt,..  baby  fingers, 
^'asped  in  mine  so  tight, 
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VV.th  the  dying  jighf. 
i>weet  one,  good  night 
Keep  .,^^^^^ 

Til]  the  night  is  done; 

i^ew  life  just  begun- 
Good  morn,  sweet  one. 


wo...  s.,.„T^  ™'S.  THAT  EVERV  SOUt  ,S  TREE. 


Music    by  E.   F.   Parry. 


p: 
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The  Oldest  in  the  State. 


The  Best  for  the  Money. 


1 

Bookkeeping, 

Banking, 

Grammar, 

Rhetoric, 

Commercial 
Lav, 

Civil  Govern- 
ment, 

Commercial 
Arithmetic, 

Shoitband, 

Descriptive 
Economics. 


Typewriting, 

Penmanship, 

Correspondence 

Telegraphy, 

Spelling, 

General  Law, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Rules  of  Order, 

Physical 

Geography. 
History, 
Commercial 

Geography. 


Its  large  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  with  modern  Banks, 
Offices,  Remington  and  Smith  Premier  Typewriters,  Telegraph 
Instruments,  and  other  up-to-date  Furniture. 

All  Bookkeeping  is  on  the  individual  plan — no  classes. 

Students  may  enter  on  any  school  day  of  the  year,  though 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  of  courses  and  studies 
mailed  free  on  application. 
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cember,  1901,  and  we  did  not  have   a 
very  happy  Christmas.      I  am  12  years 

old. 

Myrtle  D.-\vidson. 

0 

SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 

Daint\'  babv  fingers, 
Clasped  m  mine  so  tight, 


That  they  will  not  slip  away 
With  the  dying  light. 
Sweet  one,  good  night. 

Keep  my  wee  one.  Father, 

Till  the  night  is  done; 
Day  and  night  I  pray  for  this. 
New  life  just  begun — 
Good  morn,  sweet  one. 

L.  L 


C.  R. 


KNOW  THIS,  THAT  EVERY  SOUL  IS  FREE. 

Words  Selected.  Music   by  E.  F.  Parry. 


^ 


« 


&^^ 


J  .  5      * 


^ 


Know  ihis. 
May  we 
Those      who 


thai    cv'      r^      soul  »s      frtc 
no    more  our  pow'rs  a  ■  buse. 


^ 


n 


de    spise  grow    harder     stili. 


To   chobsc  his    life      and     what  he'll  be.         Fot 

But     wjys.  oi    truth    and      goodness  choose;    Our 

It        ihey    adhere       He     turns  their  will.        And 


^^^ 


^i 


^ 


fiz 


f 


0    1   l»            ^        ;       . 

<\ 

r1   s  >»  N  fc 

V       ^ 

r      !        .     -        ^  .    r      . 
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yt,  ■»' 
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•^^        -  •  _# 

A         In 

'~y  ■    Y 

t        *,         i 
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A 

V. 

f               '  •    '       '  •     s 

■9 

this 
God 
thus 

e    ■    tcr  -  nal 
IS  pleased  when 
dc     spis  •  crs 

truth 
we 
sink 

is      giv'i., 
improve 
to       hell. 

That 

His 

While 

• 

God 

grace, 
those 

0 

will        force  no  man    to 
and         seek  His     perfect 
who        heed   in       glory 

heav'n. 
love. 
dweU. 

^  . 

I       _                .— '            ^  .    1.    '.  I  .     c 

> 

• 

r 

r                r       -    ',  r         ' 

\  -^     -T   i« 

I 

T.I                 I 

f 

' 

^^1^,  -J  iHH^njj-juj^n] 


He'll 

It 

But 


call,  persuade,  direct      a     -     right. 
is    my  freewill  to     be  lieve, 

if     we  take  the  downward     road, 


Bless  him  with  wis 
'Tis  God's  free  will 
And  make  in      hell 


dom,  love  and  light;  In 
me  to  receive.  To 
our     last    a     bode,  Our 


t- 


J:J. 


^m 


"£'—     "S.      J 


^ 


w 


TTt- 


^ 


^ 


^ 


4-^ 


^^ 


1 


^f^ 


nameless  ways,  be  goodand    kind,       But^       nev  er       force       the  hu      ■      man  mind. 

stubborn  willers  this  I'll  tell,        'Tis  all  free     grace      and  all  free    will 

God     isdear.andweshall      know       We       plung'd        ourselves         in  end     -       less  woe. 
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Its  large  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  with  modern  Banks, 
Offices,  Remington  and  Smith  Premier  Typewriters,  Telegraph 
Instruments,  and  other  up-to-date  Furniture. 

All  Bookkeeping  is  on  the  individual  plan — no  classes. 

Students  may  enter  on  any  school  day  of  the  year,  though 
preferably  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR 


SOAP  WRAPPERS 

How  would  yon  like  to  obtain — ab- 
solntely  free  of  charge — a  hand- 
some clock;  a  Rochester  lamp  or  a 
dozen  Turkish  towels?  You  can 
do  it.  All  you  need  do  is  save  your 


DujumondV" 


wrappers.  When  you  have  50, 
100,  ^00,  500  or  more,  send  them 
to  U3  and  we  will  forward  you  a 
premium  you  will  be  proud  of; 
something  that  will  be  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  Write  for 
premium  book,  picturing  many  and 
describing  all  of  the  300  premiums 
which  we  give  for  wrappers. 

TUG  GuflaDy  Packlna  Go. 

PREMIUM  STORE,  317  S.  MAIN. 

SALT   LAKE  CITY.      -      -      -       UTAH. 


Cutler  Bros.  Co, 


Make  and  sell  the 
Best  and  Cheapest 


Knitted  Carments 


75c 

$1.00 
$1.00 


in  Utah. 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
light  weight  cotton,  per  suit 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
fine  Lisle  Threud,  per  tuit 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  oi  Men's 
medium  weight  collon,  90c  and... 

Knitted  Garments,  La  lies' or  Men's        C'i  «J  C 
fleeced  cotton,  per  suit,  $1  00  and...,^l<^D 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies' or  Men's        C-t   {r/\ 
combed  cotton,  per  suit, »pl.Ov/ 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies' or  Men's     <f  O  A  A 
Australian  Wcol  and  Cotton,  suit..^)^»Uv/ 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's 
Extra  Australian  Wool  and  Cotton 

Include  15c  for  light  weight  and  20c  for  heary 
weight  for  pos  ane. 
We  have  bepn  the  agents  tor  I'rovo  Woolen  ^^I1I» 
25  years.  Our  Mills  are  working  nigln  and  day  filling 
Kastern  and  Utah  orders,  liuy  I'rovo  lilaiikets, 
vicuna,  white.  in"ttled  or  gray;  I'rovo  Flannels, 
Shawls  and  LInsey  and  you  "111  get  batter  values 
tliun  you  can  In  any  oti.er  goods. 

CUTLBR  BROS.  CO. 


$2.50 


36  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


BIRDS  AND  DOGS 

SUFFER  FROM  FLEAS  AND  I.NSECT5 


INSEXDIE 


Kills  insects  on  birds,  animals,  chickens,  plants,  etc.,  and  is 
non-poisonous.  Insects  have  no  lungs  but  breathe  through 
their  bodies,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  require  POISON 
to  kill  them. 

INSEXDIE 

Will  thoroughly  rid  your  house  of  roaches  and  it  also  kills  the 
egg.  Can  be  sprinkled  on  carpets  and  should  be  used  freely  on 
clothing  and  furs  before  packing  away.  Destroys  moths.  In- 
stant death  to  all  insects  and  bugs. 

Put  up  in   Large   Cans  for   Hotels   and   Public   Buildings  at  $1,  $2,  $3,  $5. 

PACKAGE  SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  25  Cts. 

The  Ginseng  Chemical  Co., 

St.  lioais,  IVIo. 


"Never  Touched  Me!" 

9999 

Now  is  the  time  our  juvenile  friends 
want  that  most  healthful  exercise  with 
ball  and  bat.  If  yon  have  not  seen  onr 
Catalogue  you  don't  know  what  good 


things  we  have  in  the  Base  Ball,  Bi- 
cycle, Fishing  Tackle.  Shooting,  Camp- 
ing. Unting  and  Sporting  Goods  line,  at 
astonishingly  low  prices.  Send  for  one; 
it  is  free  to  all. 

BROUIfllfli;  iilQS.Co. 

2461  WashiEgton  Ave ,  Ogden,  Utah 


J 


mm 
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WE'RE     STILL 

SAWING     WOOD 

And  wish  to  tell  you 
about  It,  else  you  might 
not  know  where  you  can 
get  the  best  Lumber  the 
market  affords.  We 
manufacture  all  kinds 
of  Sash,  noors,  Mould- 
ings and  House  Furnish- 
ings. 


RE- 
TAIL 


MANUFACTURE!! 
OF 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Sehool,  Cbaeeh,  OpePO       POt^I^ITUt^B 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE   CITY.  -  UTAH. 

-WRITE   FOB  CATALOOirE. 


flom  is  the  time  to  Paint. 

BOV  THH   STRICTIiV 
PUt^H    PHIpT, 

Gaapaoteed  the  Best. 

PHOJB 

G.  F.  CUlijVIEHABRO, 

20  E.  First  South    Street,- 

SALTT^AKE    CITY. 


AN     OPTICAL    ILLUSION 

In  each  of  the  places  where  the  white  bands  cross  you 
can  see  a  very  plain  shadow  with  indefinate  boundaries. 
If  attention  be  fixed  on  one  of  these  shadows  in  particular, 
it  disappears  at  once,  while  the  others  persist. 

ANOTHER    OPTICAL    ILLUSION 

Some  people  think  they  can  save  money  by  buying  low 
priced  spectacles.  That  is  false  economy.  The  best  pair 
of  glasses  is  none  too  good  for  the  worst  pair  of  eyes. 

SCHRAMM,  O.  D. 

Expert  Refractlonlst. 

Phone  1345-K.  2o8-<)  Atlas  Block. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Emilie  Minor  wishes  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  her  studio  from  77  Hooper  Block  to 
416  Templeton  Block,  where  she  has  a  much 
larger  and  cooler  studio.  Studio  open  from 
9 :30  a.m.  until  5  p.m.  every  day  except  Sunday. 


«  «  Prepare  for  Old  Age.  •  • 
«  «  Provide  for  your  Family.  •  « 

YOU  CAN 

BECOME  A  PARTNER 

IN  THE 

Greatest  Financial  Institution 

IN  THE  WOULD. 

There   is  no  better  invest- 
ment    than    a     good     Life 
Insurance  Policy  in  a  good 
company. 

Our  company  is  the  largest 
and  strongest  in  the  world. 
Our  policies  are  the  best  be- 
cause  the   safest   and  most 
profitable.      Call,   or   write 
for  particulars. 

THE  MITIAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    CO. 

or  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 

Salt  Lake  Office: 
5-11  COMMERCIAL  BLOCK. 

RULON    S.    Wells,    Manager. 

lNe*nP«(l'TK*   r*«a 


aO.CALDER'SSONS, 

Company 

DIRE0T0R9: 
W.  W.  Clayton,  President 
D.  G.  Calder,  VlcePres't  ana  Mrt 
John  J.  McClellan,  Sec'y  and  A^st   ^gr. 
W.  C.  Spence,  Treas 
A.  L.  Brattaln,  I.  A.  Clayton,  Sam  H   Calder 

ArTER  50  YEARS 

of  successful  business,  we  start  with  renewe  I 
vigor,  and  are  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
meet  our  many  p  trons,  having  thoroughly  ren© 
vated  our  immense  establishment.  We  show  t)  » 
following  stock  on 

THREE  ELOORS. 


PlAflOS 
ORGRJIS 


StelDffay,  Kimball,  Bchf  Bros 
Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Others. 

(SOLE  AGENTS.) 

Kimball,  for  Clmf ch  A  Pulor 
Mason  A  Hamlin 

(SOLE  AUKNTS.) 

'APOLLO."  Greatest  Se!f-Plano  Plajer  Kneii, 

Complete  Sheet  Music  Department. 
Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

T6  Out-Of-Town  Friends :— Make  our  itor*  your 
tieadqiuirten  whan  In  the  City.  A  waltlnf  room  pro- 
Tided  wltk  newspapers  and  musical  pubUcattoas 
•tc.,  wHl  always  b*  at  yoar  i«rrlc«. 

45  a&il  47  "W.  1st  S(M«tk. 


University  of  Utah, 

The  Univeriity  of  Utah  includes  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  State  School  of  Mines  and  the  State  Normal  School. 


State  School  of  Mines. 


The  School  of  Mines  offers  courses  In : 
Mining  Engineering. 
Electrical   Engineering. 


School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers 
courses  In; 

1.  General  Science. 

2.  Liberal  Arts. 

State  Normal  School. 

The  Normal  School  oPers: 

1.  A  four  years'  Normal  Course. 

2.  Advanced  Normal  Courses 

3.  Courses  In  Kindergarten  Training. 

The  proximity  of  great  mines,  reduction  works  of  various  kinds,  and  power  houses  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  affords  advantages  for  thorough  and  practical  work  In  mining  and  electrical 
engineering  not  enjoyed  Ijy  any  other  school  of  mines  In  the  United  States. 


Preparatory  School 

A  Preparatory  .School  Is  niHlntalned  which 
gives  preparation  for  the  courses  In  General 
Science,  Liberal  .\rts.  Mining  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Law,  Hedlclne,  and  Business. 


Shop  Work  in  Wood  and  Metals. 


students  In  engineering  courses  are  given  two  years' work  In  wood  and  metals  In  well 
equipped  shops  and  under  the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  machinists. 


Manual  Training   and  Domestic  Science 


Are  features  of  the  Sorninl  courses.  No  tuition  Is  charged,  hut  a  small  annual  registra- 
tion fee  Is  reiiuired.  Keglstratlon  of  students,  >ieptenilier  I'Jtli  and  i:itli.  The  Cniversltv 
Annual,  which  gives  full  mronnatlon  concerning  Cdurses,  reiiuirenients  for  admission", 
etc.,  will  be  sent  free  on  apiillcatlon  to  t  lie 

UNIVERSITY    OF    UTAH,   Salt  LaKe  City,  Utah. 


IS   YOUK  HO|«£l   IflSURBDf 


K66D  Money  at  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


HO 


if  r  THE 


C0MPAN1 


TAKE   VOUR 


RISK. 


DONl 


CARRT 


VOUR  OWN 


RISK. 


FIRE 
'>'  UTAH 


HEBEH  J.  GRfiJlT  4  CO., 

Genefal  Agents. 

ao-ae   Soutb   pain,     >     -      Salt  Iiak*  City. 

RENOVATE  YOUR 
BO|«ES - 


Buy  your  materials 
vyhere  you  can  depend 
upon  getting  what  you 
order.  Write  to  us  for 
Color  Cards  of  Paints  or 
Prices  and  Samples  of  any- 
thing in  our  line. 

Have  you  heard  abou 

Asbestine  Gold  Water  Paint 

It  l8  Qood 

and  Very  Cheap. 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SEARS  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO., 

^ 67  (n.  FiF8t  SoQtb  S». 


KEMMERER 
COAL 


EVERY  TON  A  PRIZE 


Roller 
Jewel 
$1.00. 


REPAIR 


Watches 
Cleaned 
$1.50. 


Prices  Cornered. 

We  will  give  you  better 
service  at  these  prices 
than  you  can  get  else- 
where at  any  kind  of 
prices. 

Our  workmen  are  ex- 
perts and  are  always 
busy. 

Send  us  your  broken 
Jewelry,  we  will  repair 
it  with  neatness  and  de- 
spatch. 

Mail  orders  will  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

dNO     DAYNES    &    SONS, 

26  Main  Street. 


Case 

ESTABLISHED 

Main 

Spring 

«  IS62.  « 

Spring 

$1.00. 

$l.50. 

UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


MINTCns  AXD  PItOnCCERS 

0»— — ^--_^___^^«i^^»^ 

UTAH  GOAL  I  GOKE. 

Also  Dealers  In 

IITeRACITE,  GUARCOm  HID  BIACKSHITH  COm. 

Retail  Dept : 

73    HAIN   ST. 


Wholesale  Office : 

ROOM  401  DOOLY 
BLOCK. 

'PHONE    63S. 


'PHONE  429. 


D    vJ.  3I-IARF», 


CITY    AGENT. 


»♦»»»»»»♦»»»♦♦»♦♦♦»♦»»♦♦»♦»♦♦» 
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HALF-TONEE. 
ZINC  ETCHERS 

DcBOUZEK  - 
ENGRAVING  Cq 

SALTL4KfCin.UTAH. 

TCL£PJ19NC056X.             WviTcMPLEV 

1 

I 

I  Engravers  for- 

I  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


by  exerriHinK  ]0  minntpfl  djulv  with  The  Stone 
Methoil.  JJocH  NOT  overtax  tho  heart.  AUaRis.OtoHo 
years.  Tnclividual  instruction  niven  every  pupil.  De- 
velops the  rauHrlewin  size  aiifl  Htrentrth;  brnad<  ng  and 
deepens  tlie  chent;  reduces  paunchy  ahdnuicns;  in- 
croaHe^^  tlio  weiwiit  of  uliru  folks;  Htinin!;ileM  circuln- 
tion:  permanently  rnniovrH  Htoniarh,  Jiver  and  iiites- 
tinal  troublfs  because  every  orcan  In  the  body  la 
etrengMieiied;  induces  HOund,  restful  bI(  op. 

For  Men  and  Women    VZ.l^^'lU't^uJZ 

-.  fillD  out  tjony  neclcfl,  dovelopH  flat  clieHtH;  rv-  _ 
/  ducf'S  proniimmt  ahdoini-nH.  Hi'niiirkably  kuc.  y 
CHHsful  in  devulopiiitf  thin  iiEurrn  and  cquallv 
Ro  ill  rediicilif;  fat  oiioH.  Mr.  Sfcmo  Ih  t)iM  onl.v 
inHtrurtor  pjiyinK  Hiacial  attention  to  wonnMi. 
ExpiTiaiired  woman  aHHietunt  aiono  opfUH  und 
anawcrH  private  letters.  „    ^, 

12-Paire  Tcllaall  about ThfiStoneMctliod: 
R,.„l,lS»  containn  many  IntircNtinK  plicil,.« 
P!4^-o  from  life  and  mplalna  l.oiv  wo  t.acli 
FRI-B  bvrnail.  Si-llt  rr.-o.  wit  h  Oondil  ic.ti 
BlanltH  and'Fa^-Similc  TcHtlnionial«.  Hji.'iial 
booltiet  and  Condition  Hljinli  for  Women. 
Thve  Stone  Srhool  of  Scientific 
Physical  Culture 
1775  IVIaaoNic  Teimplc.  Chicago, 


isr 


Do  You  rish? 
Do  You  Bathe? 
Do  You  Pusticate? 


CJlSTILLfl  SPHIJiCS 

ti.  O.  W.  t^allfoad. 

THE  IDEAL  RESORT. 

Heaim  Seekers  Farafllse. 


Everything  New,  Ample  Bathing 
Facilities,  Plenty  of  Shade,  Dead 
Oodles  of  Fish,  Picnio  Groundi 
Galore,  Hunting  Perfect. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR   EXCURSION  DATES. 

If  none  suit  you,  write  the  man- 
ager for  special  rates.  Castilla 
Hotel  is  strictly  up  to-date.  Write 
(or  particulars. 

C.  K.  SOUTHWORTn,  Managti. 


CLiOBE-WEl^rilCKH 
"EliflSTIC"   BOOI^-CflSH 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNITS. 

It  Is  nttraptlve  In  nppearnnre.  stiltahle  to 
the  surroundings  of  any  library,  Tlioroughly 
dust  proof,  and  grows  with  your  llbriry. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalofeuj  and  price- 
list. 


SALT  LAES  CITY,  UTAH. 


A  DOLUR  DOES  ITI 


strong, 
Steel 
Horn* 
Bank. 


UTAH  COiniQEilCIlli; 

ADO  sfluines  bhhk 

22-24  £.  First  South  St. 
Sa/t  Lake  City.  Utah. 


^f^ 


"FOOD 


PEERY  BROS.  MILLING  CO., 

HIGH  GRADE  FLOIR  and 
CEKEAL  FOODS  .... 

OGOEN,  ....  UTAH. 


